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“REV. SAMUEL MAY, 
On his seventieth birthday, Sunday, April 11, 1880. 
BY w. LG. JR. 


Bring words of joy, and banish fears, 
For our dear friend and neighbor 

Crowns with the wealth of seventy years 
A hfe of loving labor. 


Serene upon the mountain height, 
Whose rugged path was duty, 

He sees the shadowy clouds of night 
Touched with a sunlit beauty. 


Blest recompense for him who felt 
The scoffing world’s derision, 

To see the ancient hatreds melt,— 
Apocalyptic vision! 

Below, the slave with broken chain, 
His children round him pressing, 

Lifts up a sweet and giad refrain, 
Fraught with a grateful blessing. 


And half-enfranchieed women speak 
His name with reverence tender; 
For never had the wronged or weak 

More chivalrous defender. 


Wherever wrong the right assailed, 
With self-renouncement splendid, 

His gentle-natured hand was mailed, 
Though strength with sweetness blended. 


And early did his soul embrace 
The truth the world refuses,— 
Who perils life for God gains grace, 
While he who risks {not loses. 


True fountain of perpetual youth, 
O’erlooked by Ponce de Leon; 

The spirit that is bathed in trath 
Keeps youthful for an won. 


O life-long friend and comrade tried 
Of Freedom's fearless pleader, 
Who never faltered at his side, 
But fought abreast the leader, 


When disenthralled was every slave, 
With modest self-forgetting, - 

It was your generous hand that gave 
His Mfe its golden setting. 


What thongh his presence here, about, 
No mortal eye discovers; 

Who that knew him can ever doubt 
His spirit round us hovers? 


With faith that suffered no eclipse, 
He joins in your thanksgiving; 

A benediction on his lips 
For added years of living. 

His children oft your praises sing, 
Their debt of love confessing, 

And with these birthday verges bring 
Their tribute and their blessing. 


Roxbury, April 11, 1880. . 





TEACHING TEACHERS. 

Cotton Mather says of his father, Increase 
Mather, that when he became president of 
Harvard College it was from the desire to 
teach those who were to teach others, or as 
he expresses it, not to shape the building 
but the builder—non lapides dolare sed arch. 
itectos. Itis curious to see that women are 
admitted more readily to this higher work 
than to the lower. Thus I know a ‘lady 
who teaches elocution professionally, and 
has clerical pupils among others. One of 
these assures me that he finds his power 
and influence in the pulpit much increased 
through her instruction. Yet there is 
scarcely a denomination which would admit 
her into the pulpit; she can direct the 
builders, but can take no share in the 
building. 

It has sometimes occurred to me, in the 
legislature, that while the little all I know 
of Political Economy is mainly due to the 
assiduous reading, in childhood, of Miss 
Martineau’s stories founded on that science, 


yet it would be something very astounding. 


Were some such woman to have a seat in 


4 

the legislature. So I have seen classes of 
young men and maidens, in a high school, 
reciting Political Economy out of Mrs, 
Faweett’s excellent text-book—and some- 
times reciting it to a woman—and yet 
should any one of these boys ever become a 
member of ‘‘the Great and General Court,” 
asit is called in Massachusetts, he could 
not even invite this teacher, or Mrs. Faw- 
cett herself, to sit beside him and aid him 
with her advice. Can any one help seeing 
that this distinction is a merely traditional 
thing, and one that cannot last? 

At the last teachers’ convention which I 
attended, I heard a lady (Mrs. Knox) give 
an address on the best way of teaching 
English composition. There was assem>dled 
a great body of teachers, some five or six 
hundred; the church was crowded; and 
yet this lady faced the audience for some 
three quarters of an hour—she being armed 
only with a piece of chalk and.a black- 
board—and held it in close attention. 
Without perceptible effort, and without a 
word or an attitude that was otherwise than 
womanly and graceful, she taught the 
teachers, men and women alike. I do not 
sce how it is possible that the alleged su- 
premacy of man can long withstand such 
influences. . 

It seems very appropriate to read from 
town after town, in reference to the late 
schdol elections, ‘The first lady to deposit 
her ballot was Miss , a teacher in the 
high school.” Who else should be first? 
I do not think that men generally compre- 
hend how absurd it is to an experienced 
woman-teacher, who has for years been 
putting into the brains of dull boys all the 
activity they possess, to see those boys 
grow up to be men and voters and decide 
on everything that is done in town, while 
she is set aside as ‘‘oniya woman.”’ Her 
pupils cannot make a speech in town meet- 
ing, they cannot present a report on any 
subject, they cannot show any capacity of 
leadership, without exhibiting in some 
degree the influence she has had over them. 
Yet they are now as entirely beyond her 
direct reach as if she were a hen who had 
hatched ducklings and had lived to see 
them swimming away. But the teachers 
are worse off than hens, because they have 
actually taught their ducklings to swim,and 
could swim themselves if permitted. After 
all, Horace Mann builded better than he 
knew. Every step in the education and 
prominence of women as teachers implies 


Woman Suffrage at last. T,. W. H. 
—<>-¢—————— 
APPEAL TO WOMEN AND MINISTERS, 


The Rev. Dr. Eliot, of St. Louis, sends to 
the Christian Register an appeal he printed 
in the St. Louis Globe just before New 
Year’s Day. We give it in our columns 
and ask for it a thoughtful reading. 

To Ministers of the Gospel and Leaders of 
Society:— F 
The most deadly enemies of temperance 

are women and preachers. Perhaps I 
should say ladies and clergymen, as the 
more respectful terms; but the meaning is 
the same, and the fact is so, whichever 
words you choose. When I wasa boy living 
in the country, I was set at work one day 
to wash off the front steps of my father’s 
house. They were covered with mud and 
dirt, and I began diligently to clean the 
lowest step, washing it with clean water 
and mopping it dry. Then I went tu the 
next, and upward to the top; but, to my 
sorrow, I found that the dirt kept running 
down, and the lower steps were all to be 
done over again. If you would get your 
front steps clean, begin at the top and 
work downward. 

There is a temperance movement going 
on in the city at this time, and all over the 
State, as we are told. But how? Most ex- 
cellent and praiseworthy men, Messrs. 
Cordell & Co., (may the good Lord bless 
them and crown their labors with success), 
are hard at work, down on their knees, 








with buckets of clean, clear water, in which. 


they deal as their staple commodity, wash- 
ing off the lower steps. 

They attack the saloons and grog-shops. 
They enter complaint against Sunday liq- 
uor-dealers. They depict the sadness of 
drunken poverty. They appeal to men, for 
their health and their souls’ sake, to abstain 
from whiskey and rum, and not to brutal- 
ize themselves, to the ruin of their wives 
and children, and to the desolation of their 
homes. Meanwhile, the dirty washings of 
the upper steps pour down and spoil their 
work and make it hopeless. 

Not that I blame them for their methods, 
as if the fault were theirs. They must 
work as they have opportunity, and where 
men will hear. In St..George’s Hall and 
the Sanitarium, they bring together and 
reach all they can; but the churches and 





the parlors, and the “uppertendom” of 





ese 


religious and social life, are shut against 
them with strong bolts. The influence of 
Christian pulpits and of refined society is 
practically against their work. 

How many ministers of the gospel in St. 
Louis are habitually and strictly abstinent 
from all intoxicating drinks? How would 
a temperance sermon sound from some of 
the most prominent among them upon the 
text, ‘It is good not to drink wine, where- 
by thy brother stumbleth, or is led to of- 
fend, or is made weak?” Can we find even 
a single one of them who would dare to 
take the words of Habakkuk into the pulpit 
and hurl them against the pews with the 
John the Baptist vehemehce of Lyman 
Beecher and John Pierrepont, those brave 
old saints who made the distilleries of Bos- 
ton shake to the foundation and the mixers 
of strong drink to tremble? ‘‘Woe to him 
that coveteth an evil gain! Woe to him 
that buildeth a town with death, and estab- 
lisheth a city by iniquity! For the stone 
shall cry out of the wall, and the beam out 
of the timber shall witness against it. Woe 
unto him that giveth his neighbor drink 
and putteth a bottle to his mouth!” Or 
this: ‘‘Who hath woe?’ Who hath sorrow? 
Who hath contentions? Who hath bab- 
biiogs? Who hath redness of eyes? They 
that sit long at the wine; they that go to 
seek mixed wine. Look not thou upon the 
wine when it is red; when it giveth its col- 
or in the glass; when it moveth itself aright; 
at the last it biteth like a serpent and 
stingeth like an adder.” 

Which one of you could do it? Lam my- 
self not one of the elect, and have no pulpit 
to speak from; but, if I were a wine-drink- 
er, I should not dare to preach from such 
words, lest my people might answer, ‘‘Thou 
that teachest another, teachest thou not 
thyself?” 

Seldom do the people rise above the. leve! 
of their preacher. ‘Like priest, like peo- 
ple,” to the end of time! And, therefore, 
the church continues to give countenance 
to the wrong-doing which undermines its 
best strength and sets at defiance its best 
instructions. ‘‘Righteowsuess and judg- 
ment to come” are a poor gospel with the 
“temperance” left out, As the case stands 


in this city, there is no non-committal, half-.- 


way, self-indulgence ground. ‘‘He that is 
not for us is against us.” 

It isnot long since I heard an eloquent 
evangelical clergyman, before & wealthy 
and fashionable audience, denounce total 
abstinence as an indirect condemnation of 
the Divine Saviour, and argue for the habit 
of ‘‘moderate drinking” by the Saviour’s 
divine example. In a community like ours, 
with the fiery drinks that abound, is the 
tendency of such preaching in favor of 
temperance? Do the danger and the sin 
lie in the direction of self-denial? 

Last New Year’s Day, a gentleman -of 
greatly respected name, a young man, 
scarcely twenty-five years old, who had felt 
his feet slipping and had promised before 
his God that he would not drink‘one drop 
of intoxicating liquor for a year, left his 
home for a large circuit of calls, was wel- 
comed everywhere, enticed everywhere, 
bantered a little, persuaded a little, by, 
word and look and fascinating example of 
those who seemed like ‘“‘angels of light,” 
until he was brought home from a den of 
iniquity to thé arms of his newly married 
wife, degraded and drunk. 

Ah, if the bright and innocent young girls 
could but see the ruin they are working! 
If they could but know the company into 
which their half-tipsy guests descend when 
the gay parlor is left! But what then? 
The mothers and the wives know it! And 
yet that which biteth like a serpent and 
stingeth like an adder is left among the 
flowers and the fruits to poison the hospi- 
tality of their homes. 

In the weeks of gayety, of balls, of par- 
ties, of clubs, of theatricals, of receptions, 
of dinners, and lunch, between this time 
and the Lenten season, what will be the 
temperance gospel that fashion and ‘“‘socie- 
ty” girls preach? Alas! the sparkling cham- 
pagne gives to bright eyes an unsteady 
light, and dulls the nicer sensibility of vir- 
gin innocence; and they whose.thoughts 
areas pureas a child's blindly trust them 
selves in the whirling dance to the close 
embrace of men who have long since for- 
gotten what purity and virtue mean. 

“Every wise woman buildeth her house; 
but the foolish pulleth it down with her 
own hands.”—Prov. 16:1. 

“They have erred through wine; the 
priest and the prophet have erred; they err 
in vision, they stumble in judgment.”— 
IsaraH 28:7. 

“Ye are the salt of the carth; but if the 
salt have lost its savor, wherewith shall it 
be salted?” —Marr. 5:13. 





THE WOMAN’S EDUCATION ASSOCIATION: 


The last annual report of the Woman's 
Education Association isa satisfactory state- 
ment of its work. The object of the asso- 
ciation is ‘‘to promote the better education 
of women,” At the meetings there are dis- 
cussions of different plans for intellectual, 
industrial, moral, physical and esthetic ed- 
ucation, and out of these discussions grows 
good, practical work. Six years ago the 
committee on intellectual education made 
the arrangement for Harvard examinations 
for women, and the work has proved to be 
so large that last year a separate committee 
was appointed to attend to it. The last ex- 
amination was held in Cambri¢ge, New 
York, Philadelphia and Cincinnati, with 
thirty candidates. The committee on priy- 
ate collegiate instruction for women in 
Cambridge have asked for the right to use 
the Harvard éxamination papers in examin. 
ing candidates for special subjeets, and also 
for the sympathy and codperation of the 
association, which were most heartily given, 

In order to improve the long summer va- 
cations, a course of lectures in botany was 
given in Boston, that the mothers‘of young. 
families might become interested in the 
study of common plants, and be led to 
awaken such an interest in their children 
These lectures were given by Professor 
Goodale ot Harvard University, and were 
supplemented by laboratory work.¢ They 
were attended by nearly ninety ladies, and 
were so successful that arrangements were 
made for a second course in the spring. 
The association still takes an active interest 
in the Woman’s laboratory of the Institute 
of Technology, opened four years aga 
through the effort of the associatigh. Dur! 
ing the four years fifty-eight Women have 
studied in the laboratory. Of this number 
seven have studied for three years and thir- 
teen for two. Of the sixteen now in the 
school six hope to remain until they have 
completed the regular course‘and taken their 
degree. The chief work done the past year 
outside of the regular teaching has been in 
the line of industrial and household chemis- 
try. The establishment of the laboratory 
has resulted in the virtual opening of the 
entire Institute to women, who are now ad- 
mitted to all the courses of lectures, Al- 
though the pecuniary aid of the association 
as a body ceased at the end of the first year, 
the warm sympathy and kindly interest con- 
Stantly manifested have done much to influ- 
ence public opinion in its favor. Individu- 
al members of the association have given 
generous support in money as well as in 
personal encouragement. The gift of $200 
for a scholarship was a graceful expression 
of the donor’s appreciation of the action on 
the part of the corporatior of the Institute 
last March in declaring women eligible for 
the degree of the Institute. The scholar- 
ship has been given this year to a most de- 
serving and promising young woman, itis 
earnestly hoped that this scholarship will 
not be the only one sustained by the friends 
of Woman’s education. The sum of $2000 
or $1500, well invested, would be sufficient 
to form a permanent scholarship. We 
would also remind the friends of the labor- 
atory thatitis still in need of an adequate 
endowment for a professorship. For this a 
sum would be needed which should yield 
an annual interest of $2500. 

To the association is due the establish- 
ment of the Boston cooking school and of 
the school of art needlework; both are now 
independent of the association, but in friend- 
ly relations with it. The cooking school 
still needs substantial help, but the school 
of art needlework is prosperous. Besides 
its monthly business meetings, the associa- 
tion held last year six parlor meetings, ad- 
dressed by Mr. J. H. Sturgis on ‘‘Embroi- 
dery”; Mr. John Tetlow on “‘The Ancient 
and Modern Elementary Education”; Pro- 
fessor Hyatt on ‘‘The Advantages of the 
Natural Method in Teaching’’; Mr. Eliot C. 
Clarke on “‘The New Sewerage System of 
Boston”; Mrs. K. G. Wells on ‘‘Women in 
Organization.” The value of this associa- 
tion is not to be measured by the actual 
work which it reports. It has alarge mem- 
bership, and is full of earnest thought, free 
discussion and sympathy for everything that 
will help the women. Its officers are:— 

President, Miss Ellen Frothingham; vice 
presidents, Mrs. John Ware, Mrs. C. C. 
Smith, Mrs. J. H. Towne, Mrs, C. H. Ho- 
mans, Miss Sever; recording secretary, Mrs. 
G, O. Shattuck; treasurer, Mrs. K: G. Wells; 
corresponding secretary, Mrs. A. C. Martin. 
— Advertiser. ; 


> + 


Many a noble woman gives up pleasure 
and comfort to please a man; but where is 
the man‘who will give up tobacco to please 
a woman, especially if the woman be his 
wife? 
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CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. Manta E. Merrow is appointed 
postmaster at Center Ossipee, N. H. 

Miss ANNIE Cary is to appear at five of 
the concerts of the Handel and Haydn 
Society's triennial festival. 

Miss CuaRLorTEe C. JomnsTon has just 
finished a crayon poftrait of the late Com- 
mander George P. Ryan. 

Miss HeLen M. Govucer has charge of 
the excellent bric-a-brac column of the 
Lafayette Courier. 

Mrs. Jutza Suirn Parker, of Glaston- 
bury, Conn., is able to give a complete his- 
tory of the thermometer for the past ninety 
years, 

Miss Kate E. McNamara, formerly of 

Flint, is now priacipal of Lapeer high 
school, Michigan, and gives excellent satis- 
faction. 
_ Dr. Evizaseta C. Keven, of Jamaica 
Plain, has been elected a member of the 
Gynecological Society, of Boston, U.S.A. 
The first woman of Boston admitted. 

Mme. Ha.evy, the widow of the distin- 
guished composer, has presented to the 
Opéra Comique a bust of her husband, 
carved by herself. 

Miss Mary Ex.is has returned from a 
long absence in Europe, and resumes at 
once her old position as Lady Principal of 
Iowa College at Grinnell. : ». 

Miss May Wriper, has @ vhalk or pas- 
tel portrait of a child on exhibition, in 
Indianapolis, which shows that she has 
natural ability as an artist; © _ 

Mrs. Aucusta Mary Etmasetru Cav- 
ENDISH-BENTINCK, widow.of the late Lieu- 
tenant General Arthur Cavendish-Bentinck, 
has just been made, by Queen Victoria, a 
peeress in her own right. 

Miss Lat Sun, a Chinese woman educat- - 
ed in this country, has married Captain 
Anderson of the Chinese gunboat Kwash- 
ing. The ceremony was performed at 
Shanghai, China, by the dean of the Eng- 
lish cathedral. 

Miss Mary Barton, of Washington, 
read a paper before the Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, at Bloomington, Indiana, on ‘‘Non- 
Professional Reading;” and Ellen J. Stader 


‘of Bloomington, gave a class exercise in 


reading, with children. 

MLLE. CroiseTre, who has taken Surah 
Bernhardt’s place at the Théatre Francais, 
isan artist of robust rather than delicate 
intelligence. Her physique as a woman 
seems to reveal her temperament as an 
artist. 

ANNA AND THERESA GOLDOXI, two aged 
descendants of the Italian Moliére, have 
been forced by extreme poverty to enter a 
hospital at Venice, the town which is so 
proud of having given birth to their illus- 
trious ancestor. 

Miss Frances E. Win.arp has gone to 
Colorado and Kansas. She will return 
about May 15th, and go to the general 
conference of the M. E. Church at Cincin- 
nati to represent the National W. C. T. U. 
there. - 

Miss Mary A. Larusvury, of Orange, 
has written a beautiful new “Hymn of the 
Home Protectionists,” to the time of ‘‘The 
Watch on the Rhine,” the famous German 
battle hymn. It is literal ‘‘poetic justice” 
for the women to sing their sentiments to 
the tune of their beer-drinking friends! 


Miss CuHaRLoTTE Mary Yonce, the au- 
thor, is now fifty-seven years old. - She is a 
woman devoted to religious work. The 
profits of her book the ‘Daisy Chain” 
amounting to $10,000, she used in building 
a missionary college at Auckland, N. Z.; 
while a large portion of those derived from 
“The Heir of Redclyffe” went to the equip- 
ment of the late Bishop Selwyn’s mission- 
ary schooner, ‘‘The Southern Cross.” 


Mrs. Frank Lesure is filling the edito- 
rial chair formerly occupied by her late 
husband in‘the Frank Leslie establishment. 
She is regularly at the editorial desk, and. 
the printers come to her for ‘‘copy” and 
for directions as to the make up of the 
different periodicals just as they would to 
a “chief” of, the sterner sex. And she 
meets their demands in a prompt and 
business-like way. 


Mrs. Betsy ABERCROMBIE, who died in 
Laurens county, 8. C., recently, was a 
widow. Her daughter Sally isa widow,’ 
and Sally’s daughter Polly is also a widow 
with a grown daughter, making four gen- 
erations and three widows who lived in the 
same house. The two younger ladies did 
all the field work, ploughing and hoeing the 
crops. They have made good crops and 
supported themselves since the war by their 
own labor. 
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me a savant,a man of letters, 
opel nanranaveves ta tros:steny: 


“This, dear madam, I beg you believe me, . 
This is a tree—a splendid peach tree." 


To the sky and the birds and the trees. 
“I doubt not his knowledge of science, 


That prompts me to cut, with my penknife, 
A long, slanting cut like a dart? 

Show me your orchard again, I beseech you, 
When buds and blossoms have ripened in sun: 

Bring me your savant, your man of learning, 
That I may show him what I have done. 

“This, my dear sir, 1 beg you believe me, 
‘Thisis the tree you once did agree 

‘Was a peach—a very supefior peach, 
Lo, it does prove but an apricot tree!” 

“But, dear madam, the straight conformation” — 
“I beg you the details to spare me, 

For around us, above us, beside us, 
Gleam apricots ripe on the tree. 

Not all that your science can tell you 
Will alter that fruit toa peach.” 

“‘By their fruits ye ghall know them,”—a lesson 
Not easy to learn nor easy to teach. 





~ A POEM, 
BY REY. MES. E. M, BRUCE. 


[Read before the Woman's Industrial Union, Boston.) 
I see it quite clearly, 
It is woman's fate 
In this age, to be working on 
Early and late, 
At pushing the feet of 
A weary Pegasus 
Away up the heights 
Of a giddy Parnassus, 
With a load on behind 
And a load on before, e 


So, say what you wil! 
Of a woman's position, 
She accepts in this age 
This relentless condition; 
She may carry a man’s weight, 
If that she shall choose, 
But must never one pound 
Of her own burden lose. 
For the world is quite sure 
There is infinite harm 
If a woman don’t lecture 
With twins on each arm. 
And they never forgive, 
If she tries to discourse, 
Without having first washed 
All her dishes, of course, 
For what right has she 
Urging others to come 
To the Master, if she has 
A husband at home 
That hasn't been full-fed 
With cookies and cake, 
And mince pies and jellies 
And jam of her make? 
For mind you ‘tis part of 
This grand world's demands, 
That a woman must work 
With her own busy hands 
At the housework and sewing, 
Whatever her brain 
May be doing meantime 
Under pressure and strain. 
‘Let her lecture,” says Grundy, 
“And preach if she will, 
But she shall keep the care 
Of the cooking stove still. 
And her graces of hand 
Shall be wielding a ladle; 
Her graces of foot shall be 
Rocking a cradle. 
No matter how grandly 
Her tongue may harangue, 
No matter how sweetly 
Her voice may have sang, 
It all goes for nothing, 
Tis perilous bliss 
If she cannot, or will not, 
The rod meekly kiss, 
Which-Grundy is holding 
Above her to-day, 
While she, cold and imperious, 
Sternly does say, 
“You may do aught beside 
That you're prompted to do, 
But we'll never forgive you 
If this work falls through.” 


Oh sisters, we're bearing 
This difficult part, 

Let us cling hand to hand, 
Let us touch heart to heart; 

And however little 
The world may appear 

To know of our heart-ache, 
Our perile, and fear, 

Let us know that in one place 
We are understood, 

And that women love women, 
As God meant they should. 





See 


~ THE HARDSCRABBLE 
GIRLS HAVE FINANCIAL 
TROUBLE. 
AN EPISODE. 


CHaptTer II. 
As soon as the requisite number of board- 





. rs was secured by the aid of Mr. Melville, 


many of them personal friends, and by 
‘Cousin Ralph’s” verba!ly advertising the 
desirableness of Hardscrabble as a cool re- 
treat from city heat and dust, the fathers. 
united and bought an easy ‘‘spring wagon,” 


capable of holding fourteen. In this, by. 


turns, the boarders were to enjoy driving. 
The total number of city birds alighting in 


. their respective country nests, was twenty- 


seven, quite enough to make the one som- 
bre street bright with diversified plumage, 
and the sober-feathered native birds, sober- 
er by contrast. 
And now the work begins in earnest. It 
is July 1st, and the sun drops down pitiless 


_Yays into Hardscrabble, unfortunately set in 


it to the touch, to gain or lose it all; at 
last they are ready to show the world, 
what girls can achieve, when they take 
matters into their own hands. “Think,” 
said Ruth, ‘‘of a man working until he is 
sixty, and then ‘having only a dozen or two 
‘miserable acres to show for it! And here 
we are, only eighteen, seyenteen, and fif- 
teen, and have already acompetency almost 
in our hands! Just stop a minute and cal- 
culate where we shall be, in, say, ten years, 
if we keep on at this rate! But I shall not 
do like some people, turn my back on 
Hardscrabble as soon as I am able to retire 
from business—I shall build a country-seat 
right here, and try to improve the place 
where I made my fortune.” 

“Don’t you expect ever to marry, Ruth?” 

“Not any to speak of, if I can make a 
cent any other way.” 

And so these foolish girls prattled, and 
spun webs for flies and built fortunes out 
of clouds. The first week of the new busi- 
ness bade fair to realize the girls’ hopes. 
Their boarders were delighted with their 
new surroundings, with the primitive habits 
of the peopie and the promptness and en- 
thusiasm of their young hostesses. Sup- 
ported by Mrs. Leslie, these girlish cooks, 
with a natural genius for the art, catered 
to capricious appetites, with an energy 
worthy a better cause. But a cloud, some- 
what larger than a man’s hand, suddenly 
appeared above the horizon, in the alarm- 
ing shape of ‘‘help.” 

Servant girls, at best, a little uncertain as 
to ability and stability, could not be found 
willing to live in a place where there was 
no Catholic church within thirty miles. 
American girls, competent and willing ‘‘to 
assist in a pinch,” found that ‘‘pinch” quite 
disagreeable when they learned by experi- 
ence there is such a thing as a ‘‘second 
table,” and a parlor with social lines, much 
more tangible than parallels of latitude. 
For the first time in their lives, the ques- 
tion of“ personal fitness for any society was 
discussed among them. Each wrote a list 
of her personal property, and it read 
something like this: A healthy body, a 
sensibie brain, a kind heart, a pious soul, 
and not a freckle, nor a false tooth,” 

“If these thingsdo not make us as good 
“as our betters, tell me, in the name of 
‘common sense, what we need more?” asked 

Salome Meacham. “If I am not good 
enough to sit at the table with the Baxters, 
and talk with them in the square room, I 
shall not work for them.” 

‘“‘What do you wish to say to them?” 
asked Ruth, who was trying to persuade 
Salome to stay through the busy season. 

“That’s nothing here or there; it is the 
principle of the thing Iam dead set against. 

They make a great fuss over ‘Bose’ and the 
cat, but they cannot see a human being!” 

‘Well, well, Salome, it is a little aggravat- 
ing, but for pity’s sake do not leave me. If 
there is alaw in the United States that can 
compel the Baxters to hold a conversation 
with you, it shall be brought to bear upon 
them,” 

‘Make it as ridiculous as you are a mind 
to, Ruth Standish, but you are the last one 
who would lie down and be trod upon. I 
do not care a cent to know them myself, 
for I cannot bear their appearance, but I’ll 
conquer ’em or quit, and I’ve got to quit. 
I shall go to night, though I hate to leave 
you with such piles to do, and 1 hope you 
will not lay it up against me; but you see 


myself, and feel that I am no better than 
Cynthy Ann, if I put up with such snub- 
bing ” 

‘And away she did go, and Ruth’s stout 
shoulders, of which she boasted, took on 
additional burdens, and ached, but gave no 
sign to the feeble mother watching her. 
Washing, ironing, baking, sweeping, cham- 
ber-work, etc., kept Ruth flying from morn- 
ing until night. Nor was she the only 
girl on the wing. When Salome left, her 
special companions ‘‘felt the iron in their 
souls.” 

‘‘Not good enough!” fairly hissed Mercy 
Sawyer. “I wonder who the Gleggs think 
they be? As humbly mortals as 1 ever laid 
eyes on, and if that stuck-up thing Bessie, 
haint more freckles on her face than there 
is fly-specks on my kitchen winder, may I 
never speak another word!” Upon this 
the insulted damsel packed her little hair- 
covered trunk, bright with brass nails, and 
left poorjCatharine to her fate. Later in 
the day, when Ruth found time to run over 
to her friend’s house, to tell her sorrows 
and receive sympathy, she found Catharine 
scrubbing the cellar stairs, ‘‘for,” said the 


going to the bottom.” 

Polly Sisco looked at the new order of 
affairs from a different standpoint. She 
took high moral grounds, saying to Han- 
nah, “‘it is impossible to enjoy gospel privi- 
leges and the ‘Band of Hope’s’. weekly 
meetings, in the vicinity of upstarts. If I 





stay with you, Hannah,” continued the gen- 
teel help, “I shall be countenancing the 


just how it is—I should lose all respect for |" 


heroic girl, without ‘‘mercy, I cannot help 





the pride you are criticizing.” 

“You don’t look at it in the right light, 
Hannah, and I'm afraid youare still in the 
gall of bitterness, though you made a per- 
fession, let mg see, it was three years ago; 
come this fall, for I remember I had gone 
over to assist Mrs. Perry in finishing up 
her baby’s cradle quilt, a sunflower pattern 
her cousin sent her from York State. But 
Hannah, I'd stay as I agreed to, if I thought 
I could make them see bow dreadful pride 
is, and how surely it will be a stumblin’ 
block on their way to the New Jerusalem. 
But you see I do not have no chance, for 
they have néver passed the time of day 
with me, never, Hannah.” 

“To be plain, with you, Polly, I did not 
hire you to entertain my boarders, mental- 
ly,. morally, or spiritually. But if you are 
here as a guest, please put on your gingham 
dress, sit down in the parlor, pay me a 
week’s board fn advance, and I'll weather 
the storm alone. I see I mistook your busi- 
ness here.” 

“It aint like a professor of religion to 
talk like that, and if I should be taken away 
this summer, you would think of what 
you've twitted me on, Hannah, but I don’t 
mean to lay it up against you, I’ll forgive 
you as I’m a sinner standin’ in perishin’ 
need of forgiveness. The Golden Rule 
comes to me with power and unction from 
on high: ‘Do unto others as you'd have 
others do unto you.’ I see you’ve no call 
to remember that.” 

Polly having another place in view suit- 
ing her better than this one, felt her con- 
science tenderer than ‘it would have been 
otherwise. Hannah told Ruth that she put 
her sinners in the best possible light, enough 
to make a missionary’s mouth water, but to 
no purpose. Polly would shake the dust 
off her feet against them. 

At the end of the second week, Ruth, 
Hannah, and Catharine, found themselves 
without help, save what their mothers could 
give, feeble women working by nervous 
strength. 

‘1 never meant that my mother should 
lift her finger, this summer, for I thought 
Salome and I could do all of the work, and 
let her rest, for the first time in her life. 
And now she must work harder than ever, 
and I am sick unto death over it,” said 
Ruth. ‘Dear me! how contrary things do 
go in this world! I am blue enough to- 
night to speak in meeting on the vanity of 
all things here below, 

‘How false and yet how fair; 

Each pleasure hath its poison too, 

And every sweet a anare,”’ 
she continued, falling into a nasal drone, 
like Deacon Sproat, in which Catharine 
joined. 

‘‘Ruth,” said Catharine, after they had 
finished singing and laughing, ‘‘do you see 
your way clear out of this business? I keep 
account of every cent I spend, and 1 tell 
you it is nip and tuck between the expenses 
and money coming in.” 

“I think,” replied Ruth, knitting her 
pretty brow into wrinkles, ‘‘that it is not 
what our boarders eat that runs up so much 
faster than we expected, but what they 
leave; they pour cream over everything but 
meat, and then only taste of what they have 
prepared. They haven’t the first idea of 
economy. Father says he is so sick of fuss 
and feathers on the table, and John will not 
eat a morsel of what he calls second hand 
victuals ” 

‘The children act like duuces over frosted 
cake and sweet custards, and Jamie has 
done little else but scream with colic, for 
two weeks. Our peppermint bill is per- 
fectly awful.” 

“Oh! here comes Hannah, good! Now 
we three must begin to take our store debt 
under advisement, as Squire Marvyn would 
say. Have you paid anything yet?” asked 
the two of the new comer. 

“Only $7,” she answered, ‘and when I 
shall have as much more, is a question be- 
fore the house. There is no end to the va- 
riety Mrs. Strong demands. She is a great 
sufferer from dyspepsia—has to be so par- 
ticular to have the purest food, cooked 
in the most careful manner. She has a 
string of recipes as long as from here to 
Boston, for dyspeptic dishes. I expect to 
get so I can cook in méonlight, and season 
with the scent of a geranium leaf. She tor- 
ments me to death; her last passion is gra- 
num, cooked in a double bottomed kettle, 
over a slow fire, to the tune of Dundee.” 

“Js her husband as notional?” asked 
Ruth, laughing. 

, “No; men never are, they have the con- 
solation of cigars, and wives at whom they 
can fidget.” 

“Do not be too sure of that, Hannah, 
until you hear from Mr. Glegg. He has 
liver complaint, and I believe a sick man is 
the sickest thing on this earth. His wife is 
a perfect slave, for he does not think any- 
body can wait ‘upon him but Mrs. Glegg. 
Poor thing! She dances to a livelier tune 
than Dundee—one that has no ‘Seat your 
partner to it!’ But what is your exper: 





work to make a picture for her. I am 
forced to ring all the changes on the castor, 
the glass sauce dish, and one tureen. 
Father advised me to scallop the bread, 
make an angel out of the butter, and tattoo 
the potatoes. But seriously, girls, do you 
know we shall have to do better than we 
have done to come out even, without pay- 
ing one half of our store debt? I wake up 
nights and think about it, until I sweat. I 
had no idea it cost so much to run the hu- 
man system. I begin to think the stomach 
is the biggest part of a person.” 

‘*Well, we are in for it, and we must not 
let anyone hear us complain. Plow along 
somehow, but oh, what a long, crooked 
furrow!” said Hannah wearily. “Every 
day I go one side or the other of the mark 
I drew to follow. Is it because we are 
girls, that we do not drive straight? Would 
boys do better? Can they count the cost of 
anything better than we?” 

“It seems our fathers thought it would 


*‘Not until we had ciphered it all out to 
them, Ruth,” answered Hannah. 

‘Then if men are so much better at 
figures, why didn’t they see our blunders 
and correct them?” 

“Why, Ruth, they could not get a chance 
tospeek, You and Catherine put down 
things so positively and swiftly that no one 
but Mr. Young ventured to argue with you, 
and he had fo fairly scream to be heard, 
but you didn’t convince him, for he has 
asked me a dozen times if it doesn’t cost 
something to run a city family? And then 
he says, ‘I told you so,’ and goes off whis- 
tling. I hate a man whistling at such a 
time—it is just like a goose hissing after 
you have knocked her down.” 

“If one man dares reflect upon me I 
shall ask him how we were expected to 
know the price of anything? Not one of 
us ever had a cent of our own to spend; 
until this summer I did not know what a 
pound of teacost. The boys earn money 
by odd jobs, they raise a culf or two, or a 
colt and sell it, and have the money them- 
selves. Every Fourth of July John has 
three or four dollars to spend somewhere, 
that father has given him, and he knows 
what gingerbread and gunpowder cost, if 
nothing more; while I never had a cent for 
a Boston cracker or fire cracker. For aught 
I know they cost one hundred dollars 
apiece! They do not dare use the boys as 
they use us, or they would run away—and 
I shall do the same, not run away exactly, 
but go away in broad daylight. This little 
taste of money makes me hungry for more, 
and I am going where I can earn it.” 

‘lam with you to the bitter end, and 
here’s my hand on that,” said Catharine 
promptly. 

‘“‘And mine too,” added Hannah, laying 
her brown, shapely hand on top of the 
little pile. ‘‘What will the other girls do, 
do you think?” 

“Follow suit, I guess; at least Rachel, 
Susan, and Francis. We will pay every 
cent we owe, if we can; if not give cur 
notes, and then work and pay them off, 
and begin the world square and get rich 
somehow. Oh, dear! I do wish from the 
bottom of my heart I was a boy. A girl is 
so tucked up by something, I don’t know 
what, that she cannot amount to much; but 
I can tell you one thing, girls, there will be 
some squirming before I give up to it! 
When I look at mother, old and all broken 
down, who, her whole life through, has 
done little else than pinch and save and dig, 
I feel that I rather die this minute, than go 
through with so much. I do not hate work, 
that’s not it, but I want pay for it—I want 
a calf or colt to raise and sell, I want a bit 
of land on which to raise tobacco.” 

‘Raise turkeys, Ruth, as I did, fifteen 
dollars worth, lend the money to your 
father,for taxes, which he will not think it 
necessary to pay back. Be we men, and 
suffer such dishonor?” continued Catharine, 
striking a tragic attitude. ‘Father deals 
with me as if I were a baby! I think I 
could learn to fodder and ride the mowing- 
machine as well as Tom, and as to feeding 
the pigs, well, girl as I am, I feel almost 
equal to it! There is something wrong, 1 
feel there is, in housework, that it does not 
pay anybody to do it, except hired girls. 
Now, if we were working out we could 
earn two dollars every week, and perhaps 
more; overs hundred dollars a year, just 
think of it, and a silk dress and ear-rings 
waiting to be bought!” 

“I haven't thought of those things for 
ever so long,” said Rachel, who had joined 
the group. ‘‘Ear-rings! why we are in debt 
for our very ears! I don’t dare go by the 
store for fear Mr. Buell will step out and in 
his soft way, ask if it will be convenient 
for me to settle my little bill this week?” 

‘‘Thus conscience doth make cowards of 
us all,” said Catharine, recalling a line from 
her Fifth Reader. This book and the 
Tribune were the literary resources of the 
girls, which they made the most of. ‘One 
nail drives out another, at least, for I have 





work does leave us poor as church mice in 
money, it wil! have given us experience, [ 
feel a dozen years older, and I have learned 
lots from our boarders of what is going on 
outside of Hardscrabble. I know if I was 
thrown right out into the world alone I 
could take care of myself as well as a boy, 
and not think I had a very large job on 
hand either.” 

**So could I,” said Ruth, ‘and what is 
more, I intend to do so. I shall go to Bos- 
ton, engage as cook or general housekeeper, 
and pay Salome for working in my place at 
home. Miss Angelina says she can find me 
a place where I can earn five dollars a week, 
for American girls are liked better than 
foreigners.” 

‘*What about eating at a second table or 
in the kitchen, Ruth? You may feel as 
Salome, Mercy and Polly did,” said Rachel, 

“1 hope Iam nota fool. I can put up 
with anything, so I carry my point, get 
money, see the world, and feel independent. 
I feel as though I had just begun to live— 
broken up this poky life and got a whiff of 
something different from Hardscrabble. I 


4'shall live and die an old maid, for there is 


safety in that. I do hate to leave mother, 
for 1 suppose in one way and another I am 
a comfort to her, but being a comfort does 
not pay acent. I must do something more 
or I shall die, and I guess she will see it so. 
Mother looks at things very different from 
father, but I tell her she is such a pauper 
that it makes no difference how willing she 
is to help me, she has no money. Eggs 
bring in quite an income, but the most am- 
bitious, energetic hens cannot lay enough 
to support two grown women and three 
young ones.” 

*‘Hark! Ruth, didn’t the clock strike 
five? I+must run home, and drum up 
something for supper.” 

‘*And I, too.” 

“hee t.” 

In such companionship and interchange 
of experiences ‘and hopes in hard work, 
disappointments, and trials of prtience, our 
Hardscrabble girls found the nine weeks of 
the ‘‘boarding season” drawing to a close, 
and their ‘‘Birds of passage” preparing for 
homeward flight. Their respective store 
debts are only half paid, and not a single 
article of the coveted finery blesses their 
longing eyes. They have tried an experi- 
ment and failed to realize their expectations, 
but a greater good has come to them. They 
have paused in the treadmill and ‘‘just dip- 
ped” into Harper and Scribner which the 
boarders left in their way; they have taken 
longer draughts of Whittier, Holmes, and 
‘‘H. H.,” than their Fifth Readers supply. 
A city, its theaters and operas no longer 
seem a myth, and its people have revealed 
themselves as quite human, not very unlike 
Hardscrabble men and women, if these had 
‘the hard clay nubs knocked off,” as Cath- 
arine put it. 

And still greater revelations the future 
holds for them, Seven of the most spirit- 
ed girls are pledged to try their fate in 
Boston as housekeepers and cooks, and 
those homes are fortunate which shall re- 
pose on their young strength and willing 
hearts. 

The fathers of our heroines have paid 
their daughters’ debts with much grumbling 
and reflection upon ‘‘a woman’s capacity 
and calculation,” and ‘I told you so” falls 
like hail about feminine ears, The girls 
have given their ‘‘I promise to pay,” which 
was received with a ‘‘pshaw,” “humbug,” 
‘‘nonsense,”” “‘let’s have an end of make- 
believe; and settle down to common sense 
business,” 

The mothers have given reluctant cun- 
sent to part with their danghters, and allow 
them to try their fortunes in the city, that 
bugbear of rural people. The advice they 
give amuses Ruth, Catharine, and Hannah, 
suddenly grown wise in metropolitan ways, 
but they are too considerate to show it, 
knowing that mother-love is as solicitous as 
it is deep. Peterson and Mrs. Leslie are ig- 
nored for the present, while new projects 
are forming, and new palaces building in 
the golden clouds. And here the writer is 
obliged, in truth, to leave the girls she has 
learned to love, Sometime they will play 
more successfully in the drama of life, for 
they are brave, patient, enthusiastic actors. 

Mrriam M, Co.e. 

Shoreham, Vt. 





UNEQUAL WAGES FOR MEN AND WOMEN— 
WHY! 


Much has been said and written on this 
subject, and a particularly strong expression 
against the injustice pertaining thereto ap- 
pears in the WoMAN’s JouRNAL of April 3. 

But, while deeply deploring the fact that 
&@ woman’s time is held at a much smaller 
value than a man’s, and keenly feeling its 
injustice, I cannot wonder at it as long a8 
women apparel themselves in a way that 
logically advertises them as not useful even 
if not ornamental, and at the same time, 3 
& rule, consent to spend so much time in 
ornamenting that attire. Talking on W0 
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men’s Rights a few days ago witha man 
who goes every day to thecity in a railroad 
train, I made some remark which called 
from him the statement that, ‘‘Everything 
about woman indicates that her place is at 
home—even her dress. What woman wants 
to go to the city every day? Why, my ul- 
ster is in my way every time I step up into 
the cars.” And he repeated that ‘“‘woman’s 
place is at home.” When I suggested that 
woman might adopt a style of dress that 
would not interfere with business calls he 
quickly responded : ‘Women were made 
to be ornamental.” Well, perhaps that is 
true. Isit? Ifit is, perhaps the women 
are doing well—‘‘fulfilling their mission”— 
who spend one half their time in adorning 
themselves, and the other half in exhibiting 
the result of their labors. If untrue, every 
woman who dresses herself in clothes which 
interfere with the free use of her powers— 
that of locomotion with the rest—is helping 
to sustain a delusion. 

So long as women are regarded as mere 
ornaments (though 1 believe that oftener 
than otherwise that flattering(?) argument is 
used to blunt the point of some keen thrust) 
they will be considered usurpers when they 
take up business. 

Though we cannot if we would ignore the 
noble women who in spite of their handi- 
capping have ‘‘won the race”—we can not 
help remembering how many have fallen 
by the way who might have run to victory 
had they been as lightly and conveniently 
attired as their male competitors. It can- 
not be denied that a man presents himself 
for a position in clothes which are so con- 
structed as to be but little hindrance to him 
in any work he may undertake. This is 
not true of woman, but almost the reverse is. 
Of course justice requires that shall not af- 
fect the estimate put on a woman’s work if, 
with these odds against her she works like 
a man; but I think no one will consider the 
matter candidly without coming to the con- 
clusion that it does. The great majority of 
women do not equip themselves nor spend 
their time as if they ‘‘meant business;” and 
until they do we cannot look for much im- 
provement in the matter under considera 
tiun. Though neither a prophet nor the 
son of a prophet I confidently predict that 
something much nearer equality than now 
exists in the dress of men and women will 

precede the much desired equality in wages. 
Either men must put on corsets, skirts, 
laces, feathers and flowers or women must 
put them off. Which will it be? or is a 
compromise possible? 

JOSEPHINE JACKSON. 
—————__ -o___—_—_—_ 

A NOTED DOCTOR ON WOMAN’S DRESS, 


Dr. Richardson delivered a lecture re- 
cently, at the London Institution, on 
‘Health and Dress." The lecturer said 
the character of dress stands so closely to 
the character of the person who wears it 
that it is hard to touch the one without in- 
troducing the other. All kinds of sympa- 
thies are evoked by dress; political sympa- 
thies are on the most intimate relationship 
with dress; social sympathies are indexed 
by it; artistic sympathies are a part of it. 
Proceeding then to lay out the plan of the 
lecture, he begged it to be understood that 
it was altogether apart from his purpose to 
deprecate good fashion in dress. He 
thought it was the duty of every one to cul- 
tivate good fashion, and that every woman 
ought to make herself as becomingly beau- 
tiful as she possibly could. 

Corsets, waistbands, garters and tight 
shoes were specially denounced. The dress 
should be loose, and the weight of it should 
be borne by the shoulders. In men’s mod- 
ern dress this was fairly accomplished; but 
in women’s dress, dragging from the waist, 
there was produced such a waste of physi. 
cal power that if women were in all respects 
free as men they could never approach to 
the position of men as active workers until 
they had emancipated themselves from this 
physical bondage. . 

The reform he suggested in the dress of 
‘women was that it should in all practical 
details have the same advantages, and should 
be in fact the same, with the exception of 
the exterior robe or gown. The long dress 
for women, which even trespassed slightly 
on the ground, was the most becoming for 
them. This should play the same part-as 
the outer coat of the man, the rest of the 
dress being the same except that it might be 
made of rather lighter materials. The great 
surgeon, Cline, when once consulted by an 
anxious mother what she should do to pre- 
vent a girl from becoming deformed, an- 
swered: ‘‘Let her have no stays, and let 
her run about like the boys.” He would 
indorse this wise rule, and would add: 
‘Let the mothers of England clothe the 
girls precisely as they clothe the boys, 
permitting Knickerbockers if they -like, 
and let them add the one distinguish- 
ing mark of light, loose flowing gowns, and 
the girls will grow into women as vigorous, 
as healthy and as well formed in body as 
their companions of the sterner sex.” In 
the next part of the lecture the quality of 
clothing was considered, and the amount at 
various seasons. The necessity of special 
care in adapting clothing to season was il- 
lustrated from the physiological rule first 
discovered by the late Mr. Milner, that the 
body, independently of any will of its own. 


. 





underwent two pounds of waste and of in- 
crease of weight, the waste commencing fo- 
ward the close of September, and the in- 
crease in the first weeks of April. Warm 
clothing ought to begin in September or 
early in October, and ought not to be left 
off until the close of April. For under- 
clothing next the skin he strongly recom- 
mended silk, and with that light fleecy flan- 
nel. Thick heavy flannel, and every ma- 
terial that absorbed and held the watery ex- 
cretions from the skin, were at all times 
bad. Heavy clothes were bad, and had 
really no necessary connection with warmth. 
For outer garments in cold weather, those 
that were light and fleecy were best, and 
furs were excellent. 

After describing the dangers that occur 
in cold seasons from sudden changes of 
dress, and the flimsy dresses in which young 
ladies go in and out the heated ball-room 
during inclement weather, the lecturer 
touched on the ventilation of dress. He 
criticised severely the permanent waterproof 
which shuts up the rain that distils from the 
body at the same time that it keeps out the 
rain which falls from the clouds—a distinc- 
tion with a difference not in favor of the 
wearer of the permanent waterproof. Then 
he dwelt on the color of dress, contending 
that the Lancet was quite right in stating 
that white color was the best even in cold 
weather, while it was admittedly the best 
in the summer season. The objection to 
white was, of course, the readiness with 
which it showed the dirt, an objection 
which was strictly an advantage in a health 
point of view, but which would be met 
practically by modifying the color to gray. 
For all ordinary occasions light gray ought 
to take the place of black for outer cover- 
ings of the body. Black was, in fact, of all 
colors the very worst, and those poor ladies 
who thought it necessary after bereavement 
to immerse themselves for months in crape 
were indeed to be pitied. After the suttee, 
it was almost the saddest of miseries inflict- 
ed by society on the already miserable.— 
London Telegraph. 
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THE WOMAN’S BULLION CLUB AND 
EXCHANGE OF NEW YORK. 





Five noble women—Harrict A. Keeler, 
Etta 8. Farrar, Kate Stanton, Hope Whip- 
ple, and Caroline A. Blodgett--are about 
forming a corporation to be called ‘The 
Woman’s Bullion Club.” No easy task, as 
experience has shown, and it never is, for 
Woman to embark in any business under- 
taking, no matter what her abilities, her 
resources, or her ambitions may be. She 
is a woman, and that is sufficient to keep 
her outside the pale of financial or political 
posssibilities. But the skeptical world must 
not forget that it is now over fifty years 
since women have begun to think, to learn, 
and to act for themselves, and that they 
are in consequence gaining much by expe- 
rience, which is, after all, the successful 
school that has educated so many men. 

The Bullion Club is intended at the out- 
set real!y for the instruction and educa- 
tion of women in the practical work of 
mining; also for the purpose of giving 
them opportunities in a broad, remunera- 
tive, and legitimate field of industry. They 
argue, and wisely too, that this Country, so 
full of wealth in its mineral, as well as in 
its many other resources, has proved a mine 
of profit to men, and why not to women? 
Hitherto they have been blindly dependent 
upon thé knowledge and representation of 
others, and the result has been frequent de- 
ception, always dissatisfaction, and incom- 
prehensible reasons given for failures and 
disappointments. In the present condition 
of affairs there may be as many defeats anc 
as much sinking of funds, but there will 
also be clearer judgment of the cases, con- 
vincing proofs of mistakes, and, best of all, 
the gratification of laying up stores of 
knowledge for future emergencies. 


They will have within their reach, and on 


a basis of intelligent operation, the most 
favorable opportunities for negotiations in 
mining stocks or properties, keeping al- 
ways on record an account of the latest 
discoveries, developments and chances af- 
forded for profite,ble investment or transac- 
tions of either purchase or sale. 

The, club rooms are situated at No. 14 
East Fourteenth Street, in the second story 

f a large building, in the city of New 
York. Here they purpose having lectures, 
readings, and discussions relating to mines 
and the mineral interests of this country, 
and for the advancement of the intellectual, 
social, practical, and scientific culture of 
the members. The current literature of 
the day will be on file and contained in the 
library, while facilities will be furnished 
for learning all the practical details of car- 
rying forward mining enterprises, accord- 
ing to the most approved methods and lat- 
est developments of scientific research. A 
stranger entering their rooms for ‘the first 
time will be struck with the earnest inter- 
est written upon every countenance, the 
quiet refinement of the surroundings, the 
intellectual converse of the ladies, and the 
entire absence of noisy gossip, petty jeal- 
ousies, or disputes. They know what they 
are about, and are going to work witha 
firmness and determination that are unmis- 
takable. Questioning one of the ladies as 
to the general impression created by their 





undertaking, she informed me that all the 
gentlemen before whom they tiad placed’ 
the matter regarded it most favorably; 
many, indeed, not only gallantly expressi 

a hope for their ultimatesuccess, but. aid- 
ing them materially in maturing their plans. 
In reply to an inquiry touching the qualifi- 
cations requisite for members, she stated 
that any woman paying her membership 
fee—one dollar—and quarterly dues—also 
one dollar—would be entitled to the privi- 
leges of the club, welcome to the business 
meetings the first Monday in every month, 
and solicited to attend the regular meetings 
every Monday afternoon at four o’clock. 
No certificate of church membership will 
be required of any one, and if by chance 
an erring sister¢ should happen in when 
mining operations are “booming,” there 
will be a way of escape from her serfdom, 
since the possession of money means more 
than independence for women, it means, 
in many cases, freedom and virtue. 

The parlors of the ‘‘Ladies’ Stock Ex- 
change” in a handsome brown stone pri- 
vate dwelling, No. 40 West Twenty-fourth 
street, between Fifth and Sixth avenues, 
open every day from ten to four o’clock for 
the'transaction of Wall street business, in 
perfect privacy and seclusion, indicate a 
still more important and progressive step, 
in the direction of the general advancement 
of women. Mrs. M. E. Favor, a bright lit- 
tle woman, exceedingly pretty, with spark- 
ling black eyes, graceful manner, and win- 
ning address, presides with unquestioned 
ability over the institution. She has lived 
among bankers and brokers in the family 
circle all her life, is au courant with the de- 
tails of the stock market, and on confiden- 
tial terms with the best persons whe oper- 
ate init. Relying perfectly upon the capa- 
bility of Mrs. Favor, several ladies of wealth 
and standing, knowing how almost impos- 
sible it was for them to go down town and 
watch the market themselves, and that they 
were really not wanted in brokers’ offices 
during business hours, urgently requested 
her to start this Exchange, that they might 
speculate in stocks at their own conveni- 
ence, comfort and privacy. So the parlors 
were opened Jan. 1, 1880, and at the pres- 
ent writing, business is in full operation. 
The house itself is accommodated with 
every convenience for the ladies, the upper 
rooms being furnished as boudoirs, where 
wraps, bonnets, etc., are left in charge of a 
maid. Downstairs the rooms are fitted up 
in rich, quiet furniture, and supplied with 
stock indicators, having likewise direct tel- 
ephonic and telegraphic connections with 
the main office of the banking-house down 
town, by which means orders from the 
‘Ladies’ Exchange” to buy or sell stocks 
can be executed within six minutes. An 
elegant lunch is supplied every day, and as 
thaladies connected with the Exchange are 
highly cultivated and intelligent women, 
this feast is indeed one of brilliant wit aud 
refined enjoyment. Many of the ladies 
whilst watching the quotations are occupied 
in sewing or fancy work, instead of smok- 
ing and drinking, as they have been ac- 
cused of doiug, and I may also add that the 
stories about ladies pledging their jewels 
and India shawls are nonsense. The cus- 
tomers of Mrs. Favor’s establishment have 
no necessity for such extreme measures, as 
they never go into desperate risks, but ad- 
vance their moneys to cover small margins, 
and never attempt anything but legitimate 
speculations. Besides, they are not both- 
ered with the ‘Rumor Committee,” nor 
can they fall a prey to the thousand and 
one freaks of the street. Of course no 
bulls or bears are admitted into the sanctu- 
ary; they would hardly agree with the 
lambs and sheep.—Progress, 
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THE STORY OF A A BRAVE WOMAN, 





In 1870 Mile. Dodu, then a very young 
woman, held the position of telegraph 
agent at a station called Pithiviers. War 
broke out between France and Germany, 
and the charge of the telegraphs became an 
important and responsible duty. The 
country around Pithiviers was speedily 
occupied by the invaders, and a large force 
of Bavarian troops encamped near the town 
itself. One day a party of Uhlans entered 
the town and proceeded to the telegraph 
office, where the young girl was all alone 
watching Over the trust that had been con- 
fided to her keeping. Mlle. Dodu could do 
nothing but abandon the place, but before 
she left she took the operating instruments, 
carefully hid them in the vicinity of the 
office, where she might readily find them 
again, and herself took refuge in her room. 
within easy reach, should she be called on 
to return and resume her duties. The strat- 
egic arrangements of the Germans depend- 
ed largely on the perfection of their tele- 
graphic system, and hence the strictest 
attention was everywhere paid to insure 
their continuity. Orders were issued noti- 
fying all enemies that any interference with 
the lines whatever, whether established or 
captured ones, would be visited with no 
less a penalty than death. Consequently, 
Mile. Dodu was well aware that this ab- 
straction of the instruments was a very 
dangerous performance; but urged on by 
her patriotism, she courageously determined 
to serve her country still further. She 
knew how to make the wires reveal secrets, 





and notwithstanding that the office was 
actually in possession of her deadly ene- 
mies, she arose at night and sought the 
operating room with her instruments. She 


. deliberately tapped the lines for informa- 


tion, and presently was rewarded by hear- 
ing the tick, tick of an important dispatch 
then being sent by the German commander. 
Possessed of this great secret, she estab- 
lished communication with the French 
headquarters, and telegraphed to the gener- 
al commanding the nature and contents of 
the intercepted message. Thus she saved 
an entire brigade of valuable soldiers whom 
the successfal execution of the German 
orders would have doomed to death or im- 
prisonment. The young lady only escaped 
the punishment of death herself owing to 
the cessation of hostilities.—Paris Corr'e- 
spondent in Chicago News. 
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CHEERFUL WORDS. From George Mc- 
Donald. Edited by E. E. Brown. With a Biogra- 
phy, with introduction by James T. Fields. 16mo. 
$1.00. 

“The breadth and manliness of tone and sentiment, 
the deep perceptions of human nature, the originali- 
ty, fancy and pathos, the fresh, out of-door atmos- 
phere everywhere apparent; above all, the earnest, 
wholesome, but always unobtrusive religious teach- 
ing that underlies all his writings, give to the works 
of George McDonald a certain magnetic power that is 
indescribable.” By turns they touch the heart, fire 
the imagination, moisten the eyes, arouse the sympa- 
thies, and bring into active exercise the better feel- 
ings and instincts of mind and heart. 


The introduction to the volume is from the pen of r 


James T, Fields, a personal friend and ardent ad- 
mirer of the author. 


OUR STREET. By Mrs.8. R. Graham Clarke, 
author of Yensie Walton. i6mo. Illustrated, 
$1.50. 

In this story is put forth one of the most powerful 
pleas for temperance that has ever been put on pa- 
per. It is made in no exaggerated form, nor is there 
any attempt at sensational effect in the portrayal of 
the trials and miseries which result from the use of 
intoxicating drinks. Itis just such a story as would 
make a lasting impression upon the minds of young 
readers, and create in them a detestation of the vari- 
ous customs and habits of society which lead to hab- 
its of intemperance. 


SUBSCRIBE FOF 


WIDE AWAKE, The [Illustrated Young 
Folks Monthly Magazine. Price $2.00 a year in ad- 
vance, Twenty cents a number. 


BABYLAND. The Pictorial Monthly for the 
Babies; fifty cents a year in advance, five cents a num- 
ber. 


LITTLE FOLKS’ READER. Edited by 
the editors of Wide Awake and Babyland. A bright 
new 16 page illustrated monthly, especially designed 
for use in public and private schools. Seventy-five 
cents a year in advance. Seven cents a number. 

Address, 


D. LOTHROP & CO, PUBLISHERS: 


Boston Mass. 
NEW MUSIC BOOKS. 
TEMPERANCE LIGHT. 


A new Temperance Song Book of low price, but 
the very best quality. By Gzo. C. Huae and M. E. 
S=rvoss, with the valuable assistance of a number of 
our best song and music writers. A well printed and 
beautiful little-book. Send 12 cents (in stamps) for 
Specimen! Costs but $10 per hundred, and 12 cents 
for single copy. 


ARTHUR SULLIVAN'S VOCAL ALBUM 


Contains twenty-four of the hest songs of this fa- 
mous composer, any three of which are worth the 
moderate price of this fine volume, which is $1.00, 








All Sunday Schools that try it, take to WHITH 
ROBES (8 cts.) No better Sunday School Song 
Book ever made. 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
METHOD FOR THE PIANO-FORTE. 


(33.25, complete. In 3 parts, each $1.50.) Has been for 
years a standard and favorite method, and is con) 
stantly in use by the teachers of the conservatory, 
and by thousands of others. 


Try Lavret Wrearn, ($1.00), High School Singer. 
Try Mason’s Tacunicat Exeroiszs. Piano. ($2.50.) 
Try Tus Mustcat Recorv. Weekly. ($2.00 per year.) 
Try Gosrx. or Jor, (30 cts.) Best “Gospel” songs. 
Try AumnicaN ARTHEM Book. ($1.25). 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


THE ALPHA. 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE MORAL EDUCATION SOCIETY OF 
WASHINGTON, 
is devoted to the principle underlying the best inter- 
ests of the human race, that children may be born 
under better conditions and educated to understand 
their physical natures and how to control them, and 
discover wherein lies the secret of health and happi- 
ness. We shall ra to seek the means whereby 
future generations shall be blessed with a better 
knowledge of the laws of lifé, wiser and stronger 
parents, and a purer social state. 
TERMS. 
$1, per year. 50 cts. six mos. 25 cts, three mos, 
Send P. C. for copies to the editor. 
CAROLINE B. WINSLOW. M. D., 
No. 1 Grant Place, Washington, D. C, 
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JOURNAL INDEX FOR 1879. 


Subscribers desiring a copy of the Index 
to the Woman’s Journal, for 1879, will 
send to the office, 5 Park Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


THE LAST SHAME OF MAINE. 
Everybody remembers the desperate en- 
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how documents were torn, letters scratched 
to alter names, and all the dishonorable 
means used to deprive them of their rights. 

A crime against the rights of men had 
been committed. .It must not be allowed. 
Whe hue and cry, so justly raised about it, 
created discussion all over the United 
States. Maine became one great stamping 
ground of Republicans, who contended with 
hot words for their “constitutional rights.” 
Ministers*preached about it, editors wrote 
about it, women prayed about it, and in the 

end the disfranchised and unseated Repub- 
licars got their rights, Then they settled 
into quiet possession of the State House 
with the comfortable assurance that there 
would not soon be another attempt to dis- 
franchise them. 

This vehement effort 
women of Maine, who for many years have 
tried to secure their political rights. Pre- 
suming that those who had shown such 
zeal to defend and keep their own rights, 
would respect the rights of others, the 
women of Maine petitioned to be made se- 
cure in their right to vote. One petition 
ran thus: 

To the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the State of Maine: 

The undersigned, disfranchised women 
of Maine, who feel as keenly as some of 
you have lately been made to feel the evils 
of a disfranchised condition, pray your hon- 
orable bodies to take such steps for the 
amendment of the constitution, as shall pre- 
vent any citizen of this State from being 
disfranchised on account of sex. 

But as this might be considered personal, 
the following petition was substituted: 

To the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the State of Maine: 

We, the undersigned, resideats of 
and citizens of the State of Maine, er 
one years of age and upwards, respectfully 
7 your Honorable Bodies to enact a law 
enabling women to vote in School District 
Meetings and for School Officers; also, to 
take steps so to amend the State Constitu- 
tion as to establish the equal political rights 
of all American citizens, irrespective of 
sex. 

This petition with several hundred names 
was referred to the Judiciary Committee. 
In due time this committee reported, ‘‘The 
petitioners have leave to withdraw.” 

The women of Maine number hundreds 
of thousands. To deprive them of their 
right to vote, the Bill of Rights of the State 
of Maine which affirms ‘‘Political power 
inheres in the people,” is trampled under 
foot. The theory of our government, that 
“the consent of the governed” is utterly ig- 
nored. Women are governed, and women 
are people. But these men who in their 
own case made the welkin ring when a 
single letter scratched out in a name cheat- 
ed afew men of their right to vote, will 
not hesitate to ignore their own Bill of 
Rights, and the fundamental principle of 
the goverument itself, that they might keep 
women from their rights. 

The action of the Fusionists of Maine, 
and of those they sought to disfranchise, is 
historic; so is that of the Legislature of 
tuat State, which has just closed its ses- 
sion. In the coming time when the two 
are compared, shame and discredit will at- 
tach to both. But the larger, share will 
forever cling to those who having’come out 
victorious in a contest for their right to 
yote, coolly denied the same right to their 
own mothers, sisters, wives and daughters. 

L. 8. 
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VICTORIA AND GLADSTONE. 


Queen Victoria has proved herself a true 
ruler of a representing government in yield- 
ing her personal feelings to the public inter- 
ests. The will of the people in this case is 
safe in the hands of a woman. Mr. Glad- 
stone is no favorite of hers. His straight- 
forward and impulsive, not to say impetu- 
ous manners are not those of a courtier. 
The tory leaders, aware of this, set to work, 
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if we may trust Mr. Smalley of the New 
York Tridune, with a cunning, quite up to 
that of American politicians, to form a ca- 
bal to thwart the will of the people. Their 
plan was to persuade the Queen to leave 
Mr. Gladstone out in the formation of .the 
new ministry. To do this Lord Hartington 
was sent for, but he at once declined, and 
only after the Earl Granville had joined him 
in refusing all attempts to form a ministry, 
and insisting that the great Commoner 
should be sent for, that she yielded and then 
did her duty in good royal fashion. 

While affairs were in this uncertainty the 
liberals of England were in great suspense 
and, anxiety. But Victoria with the tact 
and perception of a woman when she really 
saw-how the case stood yielded with grace. 
The more the facts of the late election be- 
come known the more evident are the 
changes which are taking place both in po- 
litical opinion and political power. The 
enlargement of the Suffrage has increased 
the power Of the radical wing of the liber- 
als, and the incoming admiuistration must 
be one of reform. The democratic element 
is gaining in strength in all the great na- 
tions of Europe, and is showing itself in 
various ways. Communism, socialism and 
nihilism are symptoms of a deep seated 
popular discontent. Though wild in some 
of its manifestations and destructive in its 
blind struggles no statesman worthy of the 
name can fail to see that only as the gov- 
ernment make concessions to popular liber- 
ty can these phases of discontent be allayed. 
The far sighted conservatives of England 
saw in the passage of the, Reform Bill the 
beginning of the downfall of the old aris- 
tocracy. The subsequent enlargement of 
the Suffrage has made this more certain. 
The democratic idea is gaining, and the re- 
cent election isa complete demonstration 
of this, The Suffrage will be enlarged still 
more including women. 

While thus the democratic idea is grow- 
ing stronger in Europe there are many in 
this country who are losing faith in the ca- 
pacity of the people for self-government. 
Much of the reasoning from opponents 
of Woman Suffrage is of this character. 
They begin by denying the fundamental 
principles on which our government rests. 
But these are not the men who are to lead 
the future of the United States any more 
than the tories are to be the future leaders of 
Great Britain. The tendency all the world 
over is to an enlargement of popular liber- 
ty. This tendency will increase in every 
decade of modern civilization in Russia, 
Germany, Italy as well as in France and 
England. To-day Gladstone is more of a 
ruler than Victoria, and Gambetta than 
President Grévy. Does any one think that 
that while thus the world is gravitating to- 
wards the democratic idea that in this coun- 
try we are to forget the grand doctrine that 
government rests on the will of the whole 
people? Woman Suffrage is the logical re- 
sult of the declaration of independence. 
We plant ourselves on the American idea 
In the end it will win. Meanwhile let us 
take courage as we see the progress of pop- 
ular liberty in other countries. To form 
the incoming administration Victoria sends 
for Gladstone. The Queen yields to the 
great Commoner. oe. & 





ANNIVERSARY OF THE NATURAL 
HISTORY SOCIETY, 


The fiftieth anniversary of the Massachu- 
setts Society of Natural History was cele- 
brated on Wednesday 28th ult., in the 
great hall of the society. ‘Che report and 


“various addresses were heard with interest 


by an audience which may be characterized 
as at once large and select. We were too 
late to hear the report, but subsequent al- 
lusions to its tenor informed us that this 
important institution, now so well-endowed 
and established, came, like many other 
great things, from a very small beginning; 
and owed its success to the incessant labors 
of a few devoted men, seconded by occa- 
sional bequests, and finally crowned by a 
grant of Jand from the State, which enabled 
them to erect their present commodious 
building upon a site of equal convenience. 

The governor of the State had his say in 
the proceedings of the anniversary meeting, 
and, though not a scientific man, gave in 
his adhesion to scientific principles. Gov. 
Long is a ready and fluent speaker, and his 
address was eminently gubernatorial in its 
character. Dr. Samuel Eliot, superintend- 
ent of public schools, was eloquent in 
thanks for the service already rendered to 
popular education by the Natural History 
Society, which has generously provided 
special courses of lectures for teachers, and 
has thus facilitated the study of natural 
history in the public schools of Boston. 
Dr.. Eliot laid especial stress upon the 
greater nearness to Nature which would 
result from these studies. It was a little 
annoying to us when a subsequent speaker 
put this sentiment to the account of Presi- 
dent Eliot, of Harvard, who said no such 


This latter gentleman, however, contrib- 
uted to the interest of the occasion by an 
able address, in which he considered the 
importance of researches into physical sci- 
ence somewhat more at length than the 
speakers who preceded him. In recounting 
the ravages committed by noxious insects, 





he expressed a doubt whether the whule 
human race could be considered a match 
for one able worm! using the term, of 
course, in the generic sense, He alluded 
also to epidemics, as resulting from causes 
which science might hope to discover and 
remove. In reporting him, one little quip 
must be allowed us. He spoke of ‘‘diseases 
which attack men and useful animals’ —we 
were not quite sure whether he meant to 
include women under the first head or the 
second. 

Prof. Agassiz bore witness to the great 
value of the popularization of collections 
like that of the Natural History Society. 
He told us that in Europe, where such col- 
lections remained the property of private 
individuals, or even of the sovereign, their 
existence had little or no influence upon the 
growth of scientific study. He also spoke 
with feeling of the noble workers, who, with 
poor apparatus, small convenience, and in- 
adequate salary, had so largely contributed 
to the present recognized success. 

Rev. Mr. Waterston was the last speaker, 
and the most genial. He enlarged upon the 
benefactions of the society, which had in 
one year given one hundred thousand speci- 
mens to teachers of public and other schools. 
He also paid a deserved compliment to Miss 
Letty Crocker, for the zeal with which she 
had followed this object of giving to studies 
of natural science a prominent place in the 
schools of “Massachusetts. This made us 
think of the noble work which women have 
done in various domains of physical science, 
from Mrs. Somerville to our own Maria 
Mitchell and Grace Anna Lewis. But upon 
this head there would be so much to say 
that we can only touch upon it at this time, 
while we feel that a special memorial of the 
lives and labors of scientific women would 
be a work of great interest to the world at 
large, and of encouragement to the sex 
whose delicate perceptions, patient observa- 
tion, and intuitive powers of ‘generalization 
should bring most welcome aid to the noble 
army of Naturalists, J. W. H. 


MARY CARPENTER. 





The biography of Mary Carpenter gives 
us the portrait of a woman of unusual 
gifts and rare elevation of character. She 
was specially favored both by the national 
bent and strength of her mind, and the sur- 
roundings of her early life. Her father was 
a man’who combined exact culture with 
high-toned religious sentiment, and in the 
best sense he was a Christian scholar and gen- 
tleman. The early life of the daughter was 
spent ina home where all her intellectual 
aspirations were stimulated, and her relizi- 
ous sentiment quickened. The circumstan- 
ces which thus surrounded her in girlhood, 
were in striking contrast to the lack of in- 
tellectual sympathy which marked the early 
life of Mary Somerville. With the com- 
panionship of brothers who have since %e- 
come distinguished, and with such school 
associates as James Martineau, all the high- 
est influences of the best culture, helped in 
the training of the noble woman she was. 
Gifted with more than usual natural intel- 
lectual powers, and early devoted to study, 
she became one of the best educated cf Eng- 
lish women. But the speciality of her life 
and character is seen in her philanthropy. 
While yet achild it was said of her: ‘‘Mary’s 
mind is constantly occupied by some mag- 
nificent scheme or other; she may have dif- 
ficulty in getting her sums done or her mul- 
tiplication learnt, but she does not go to 
sleep over it; her attention is occupied by 
some plan of converting the heathen, or 
turning her dolls into pelisses.”” This is the 
key which opens the secrets of her life. What 
wonder then as she grew up under the influ- 
ences of her father, caught the spirit of the 
best and most positive side of Unitarianism, 
and heard Dr. Tuckerman tell of his labors 
among the poor in Boston, and listened to 
the elevated talk of Rammohun Roy at her fa 
ther’s table, that her soul swélled with high 
resolves. Soon her lofty aspirations took 
definite form. At first engaged in Mission 
schools, she saw the condition of the lower 
classes, and their need of a different kind of 
training. John Pounds had demonstrated 
what could be done, so this woman set to 
work establishing ragged schools. Next 
she turned her attention to schools for ju- 
venile offenders and toprison reform. Her 
labors in these directions filled up a large part 
of her active life. To carry forward these 
she wrote books, spoke before Social Sci- 
ence Associations, met Parliamentary Com- 
mittees, and gathered the friends of reform 
into combined action. Though not in pop- 
ular phrase endowed with personal magne- 
tism, she had that deep and constant ear- 
nestness which influenced statesmen as well 
as reformers. When she began she had to 
endure the obstacles which religious preju- 
dices and blind conservatism threw in her 
way. But she had that unyielding tenacity 
of purpose, force of will and high conse- 
cration that enabled her to succeed in her 
efforts, To her England is indebted for very 
valuable service in various reforms. 

From the time when the Indian reforms 
had fired her imagination, the condition of 
India, and especially the condition of her 
women had weighed upon her heart. If 
she had been an evangelical she would 
doubtless have at that time become a mis- 
sionary and devoted herself to the conver- 





sion of the heathen; but as she was born 
and bred a Unitarian and was in association 
with the English Unitarian leaders as well 
as with Dr. Channing, Henry Ware, Jr., 
and Dr. Tuckerman, her consecration ripen- 
ed into philanthropy, and she gave herself 
to practical reform. But the intense inter- 
est in the welfare of India, awakened early 
in life, never left her. -So later, as her at- 
tention was called to the condition of the 
women of British India at an age when most 
persons think their life work is done, she 
made four trips to that country to carry 
forward the work of Woman’s education 
and prison reform. 

It wonld require a large space to give in 
detail the work which Mary Carpenter did. 
This will be found in the biography recent- 
ly published. We can only briefly call at- 
tention to her life as an illustration of noble 
devotion. Her heart was all alive with the 
spirit of the best form of modern Chris- 
tianity. Though grave and sedate, she car- 
ried underneath, the ardor of an undying 
consecration to humanity and God, She 
was an active abolitionist and a personal 
friend of Garrison and many of his co-work- 
ers. She was a friend to every effort for 
the elevation of Woman, and from the con- 
stitution of her mind and the influcnce of 
early training, she for a time was not in 
sympathy with Woman Suffrage; but she 
came to see its need and benefit. In her 
visit to America, she made many friends 
who remember her with personal interest. 

The life of a woman like Mary Carpenter 
is a positive contribution tothe world. She 
illustrates many of the best features which 
combine to make the ideal woman of the 
age. With. love of home that was rooted 
in her heart, and a veneration for her father 
which abode with her to the last, she joined 
high intellectual attainments and an active 
philanthropy which extended over two con- 
tinents. Her philanthropy had its source 
ina deep religious faith. Calm, self-sus- 
tained with a persistency that no obstacle 
could weaken or overcome, she lived for 
high and noble ends. She did a large and 
useful work. Her name will be placed be- 
side that of Florence Nightingale and Eliza- 
beth Fry. These and others like them en- 
large our idea of the moral grandeur of 
womanhood. 8. W. B. 
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WHAT MAKES THE DIFFERENCE. 


The English Woman’s Suffrage Journal 
puts side by side, the answer of Lord Bea 
consfield to the Women who are not voters, 
and that to the unemployed laborers who 
are voters—These answers point their own 
moral :— 

The Government to the disfranchised vo- 
ters: ‘Lord Beaconsfield regrets that it will 
not be in his power, in the pressure of busi- 
ness, to receive the deputation of ladies who 
desire to place in his hands a memorial in 
favor of the extension of the franchise.” 

The Government to the enfranchised vo- 
ters: ‘‘Lord Beaconsfield has consented to 
receive a deputation of unemployed labor- 
ers to present the memorial adopted at the 
Hyde Park meeting, and to present propo- 
sals to the Government on the subject of the 
employment of the destitute laborers of the 
metropolis in public works.” ° 
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THE WOMAN’S NATIONAL TEMPERANCE 
UNION, 





Among the benevolent and Christian in- 
stitutions of our times, the Woman’s Tem- 
perance Christian Union is the foremost. 
It is comparatively new and has an existence 
of a very few yearsand had an unparalleled 
growth. These associations will be found 
in almost every town of three or more thou- 
sand inhabitants. These are partsof a State 
and National organization. 

Last Autumn the sixth annual meeting 
was held in Indianapolis which was largely 
attended by representative women from all 
partsof thecountry. Many important ques- 
tions came up for discussion. Noone can 
say that Woman is out of her sphere in éar- 
rying forward this blessed work. The evils 
of intemperance are constantly repeating 
themselves and nothing but the constant and 
untiring efforts of all the friends of temper- 
ance will stay the ravages of drunkenness. 
It is said that there are twenty five saloons 
for every church and for every school teach- 
er there is a bar tender, The dram‘shop is 
a school of crime, and its work is going on 
day and night for six days, while the church 
has its doors open rarely except on Sunday. 
The powers of evil must be confronted with 
the powers for good. The Woman’s Tem- 
perance Union aims to do this. It designs 
to keep alive the conscience of the church 
and to impress upon al] Christians the duty 
of fighting thisenemy. Their plan of oper- 
ation covers a wide range, such as educating 
the young in the practice of total abstinence, 
the spread of a temperance literature, the 
preaching of the pulpit and the prayers of 
the Conference meeting. These women 
would, in fact, bring into action every mor- 
al and religious influence which the church 
wields to remove the blight and curse of in- 
temperance. The Minutes of the Woman’s 
National Christian Temperance Union at 
their sixth annual meeting has been pub- 
lished, The reports and discussions cover 
a wide range of topics. It is claimed that 
by the agencies that these Unions have em- 





ployed, thousands have been redeemed, not 
only from drunkenness, but from their vile 
and sinful habits. The President of the 
National Union thus defined the place and 
work when she said: ‘‘This society holds q 
most responsible place—the key to the posi- 
tion in the temperance work. Its workers 
have at their command the most important 
elements of success, Thiey stand with those 
who mould society in its beginnings, who 
have the training of the recruits for both 
armies. Upon their ability to lay their 
hands upon the motherhood of the country, 
and consecrate it to God and Temperance, 
will largely depend the early solution of the 
liquor problem. We have as yet only touch- 
ed the rim of the womanhood of America, 
There is a great work before us in that di- 
rection, and more and more we are made to 
feel that we must enlist the mothers, and 
wives, and daughters, on our side of the 
question, if we would redeem the land from 
the curse of rum. ‘The growing habit of 
beer-drinking among American women is 
just cause for anxiety and special effort. 
What America wants more than silver or 
gold is good mothers.” 

We wish these women God speed in their 
great and difficult work, 8. W. B, 


THE WORK IN IOWA. 


Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell has been 
holding successful meetings in Dallas, Guth- 
rie and Story counties. In the last named, 
a good working Suffrage society was organ- 
ized. Mrs, Campbell has begun her work 
in this State in earnest. She has prepared 
& memorial to the next General Assembly 
and will not cease her efforts until she se- 
cures at least fifty thousand signatures, 
The amendment passed in the Senate last 
March, to give women the ballot on school 
questions was stzlen before it reached the 
House of Representatives where it was sure 
of a good majority. The women of lowa 
will see that their interests are looked after 
in the next General Asgembly. 

~~oe 


A LESSON FOR POLITICAL CORRUPTION- 
ISTS. 








William H. Kemble Ex-Treasurer, Charles 
B. Salter and Emil J. Petroff, of Pennsyi- 
vania, have just received sentence for their 
political crimes. Judge Pearson in pro- 
nouncing the sentence gave a lovg charge, 
in which he dwelt upon the enormity of the 
crime of corrupt solicitation and its perni- 
cious influence upon the community. He 
said this species of crime had been a com- 
mon thing in the Legislature for years, and 
that the new constitution had stepped in 
and interposed a legal remedy which the 
Court was compelled to take cognizance of. 
Petroff and Rumberger were more culpable 
than any other of the accused, inasmuch as 
they were members of the Legislature at the 
time. The Court must issue its mandate in 
accordance with the law, whether it was in 
the case of a man worth a million dollars or 
the beggar in rags who stole a loaf of bread. 
Kemble and Rumberger then denied their 
guilt, after which the Court imposed the 
following sentence on each of the convicts: 
One thousand dollars fine and one year’s 
imprisonment with solitary and separate 
confinement at hard labor in the Eastern 
Penitentiary. Various efforts were made 
by the prisoners to blunt the edge of the 
sentence, to which the judge replied, ‘‘Gen- 
tlemen, you are in the custody of the sher- 
iff,” after which they were taken to jail. 

Already the politicians are busy in bring 
ing influences to bear on the Governor to 
stay the execution of the sentence and to 
pardon the criminals. We hope the chief 
magistrate of Pennsylvanis will not outrage 
the public sense of justice by anything of 
this kind. These political corruptionists 
are the worst kind of criminals, and richly 
deserve the full penalty of the law. We 
trust the press through the country will so 
speak as to prevent any letting up on these 
political rogues. If we could repeat this 
in some other States, we should purify the 
political atmosphere. 8. W. B. 
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ANTI-SUFFRAGE FALLACIES. 





The News Letter for April issued from 
Iowa College, Grinnell, in an urticle on 
Woman Suffrage says: 

“The arguments of those who favor 
Woman Suffrage center in two: first, that 
it is her inborn right to vote; second, that 
the present state of politics needs her influ- 
ence. These are the real arguments. Sup- 
pose that her right at the ballot-box is equal 
to that of man; it does not necessarily fol- 
low that it is expedient for her to use that 
right. Every one has a great many rights, 
which he never thinks of exercising.” 

But is this a reason for withholding rights? 
The process of argument by which this po- 
sition is maintained by the News Letter is 
the tyrant’s plea. No one in this country 
would think of using it with respect to 
Manhood Suffrage. If Suffrage is Wom- 
an’s right, then she ought to have it, and 
like men judge how and when to vote. 
Neither a man nor woman who has the bal- 
lot is faithful toa sacred trust if they de- 
cline to vote, We would even state it ina 
more positive form. He or she who refuses 
to vote is guilty of the violation of a sacred 
trust. The reply of the News Letter on the 
second point, that woman would purify 
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politics, if logically carried out would put 
an end to all reform, 
«‘Polities are corrupt; women are pure. 
If you bring them together, just so much as 
ou elevate the one you degrade the other.” 
How, if this principle is carried out, can 
the world be reformed? Imagine the best 
Christian apostles acting on this method. 
How wa’ it with the purest and best being 
that ever lived onthe errth? He aimed by 
contact with wicked men and women to re- 
deem the world, to overcome evil with 
ood, If the evil is not confronted by the 
good then the world will sink deeper and 
deeper in corruption. 8. W. B. 
THE RIGHTS OF MOTHERS IN NEW 
JERSEY. 





The truthfulness of some of the particu- 
lars connected with the incident related in 
your issue of April 8d ult., under the head 
of ‘‘Woman’s Rights,” about a young Ger- 
man making testamentary disposition of 
the guardianship of his unborn child, is 
doubted. It is gratifying that you did 
not assume the responsibility of the state- 
ment, as it is unnecessary, where there is 
such an amount of uncontradicted evil, 
connected with the relations of mothers 
and their children, to give anything but the 
strictest truth. The statement is precise in 
some particulars but general in others. 
The time when, was ‘‘recently,” the place 
where, was ‘‘New Jersey.” Recently is quite 
indefinite. It may mean within a few 
months, or within acentury. But, in such 
a recital as the one under discussion, it can 
only mean within a few months or, at the 
farthest, within a few, very few years. 
What, however, is most desirable to know, 
is what was the result of the call of the two 
men, who waited on the young mother, 
armed with the will of the dead father. 
Did they carry away the baby to Germany 
to its grandparents? The story leaves us in 
the dark as to that most important fact. The 
inference fairly gained, however, is that 
they accomplished just that thing. That is 
to say, it was permitted in this nineteenth 
century, that two strange men should tear 
from the arms of its widowed mother a 
nursing baby, a few weeks, or, at the best, 
afew months old, and carry it across the 
ocean exposed to all the dangers of a sea 
voyage, and to the vicissitudes of its young 
life away from its natural protector. Now 
the laws of New Jersey relative to mother 
and child are bad enough, but such ap un- 
mitigated horror as that never was allowed 
even in that benighted State. It cannot be 
that that young mother permitted such an 
outrage without a struggle. Every mater- 
nal instinct would have been aroused, and 
every mother in the State would have 
fought to the death to prevent it. Every 
court in New Jersey of competent juris- 
diction, would have been eager to afford 
relief to that mother, Then courts, under 
the strictest construction of the common 
law of principles governing testamentary 
guardianship, would never have permit- 
ted this babe to have been separatéd from 
its mother while it was a nursing infant, 
and, under no circumstances, until it was 
of the legal age to make its own sclec- 
tion of guardian, could it have been carried 
to a foreign country for nurture and educa- 
tion. Such an outrage is unheard of and 
unknown to the jurisprudence of New Jer- 
sey. 

This gives an opportunity of stating just 
what is the law in that state governing 
some of the relations of parents and chil- 
dren. Prior to 1860 the rights of the father 
over the custody of the child were para- 
mount to that of the mother. The mother 
was permitted, while it needed, during the 
first few months of its young life, the care of 
the maternal parent, to have its charge. 
But, as soon as it ceased to need that care, 
the law imperatively gave it to the father. 
Quotations from ruling decisions of the 
highest tribunals of the State will show in 
the best manner just what the law was 
prior to 1860. ‘The father of a legiti- 
mate child is entitled to its custody and pos- 
session, in preference to the mother, when 
the father and mother are living separate.” 
“The father is entitled to the custody of 
his children, and in no case will the courts 
take them away from him when fairly ob- 
tained, except when from grossly” (grossly !) 
‘immoral conduct or great’’ (great!) impuri- 
ty of life he is an improper person to have 
the custody of his own children.” In 1860 
an act was passed by which it was enacted 
that where husband and wife shall live sep- 
arate, the children, while less than seven 
years old, should be given to the mother, 
unless she was of ‘‘such character and hab- 
its as to render her an improper guardian.” 
Grossly immoral and great impurity for the 
husband, but another rule of conduct for 
the wife. 

Prior to 1871 a father, by his will, might 
provide for the guardianship, by another 
than the mother of his children of their 
persons and estates. He might, also, prior 
to that time, apprentice them to whomso- 
ever he choose, without the consent of the 
mother. This extended to both male and 
female children. In 1871, however, two 
laws were passed, one of which provided 
that no testamentary guardianship should 
be valid, as against the mother, without her 
Written consent thereto signed in the pres- 
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ence of two witnesges and proved at the 
same time as the will. The other law 
made any indenture of apprenticeship inval- 
id, unless the mother signed and sealed the 
paper. These last two laws were passed 
through the exertions of Senator John W. 
Taylor. of Essex County, whose attention 
had been directed by supporters of Wom- 
an’s rights to the terrible evils inteaded to 
be cured by these two statutes, Senator 
Taylor was not then and is not now in fa- 
vor of Woman Suffrage, but he saw clearly 
after being enlightened by the arguments of 
those interested in the cause of impartial 
Suffrage, the necessity of legislation on this 
most important subject. His position in 
the Legislature was such from character, 
talents and ability, that he could carry the 
measure. But it is doubtful whether even 
his clear head would have appreciated the 
righteousness of the law had not others en- 
lightened him. So that if nothing more 
than this has been accomplished in New 
Jersey, it is a source of congratulation 
that such a disgrace to the laws of that 
State has been wiped out and a better leg- 
islation inaugurated. w. 
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A JUST TRIBUTE TO LAVINIA GOODELL. 


At the meeting of the Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union of Madison, Wisconsin, 
April 20, the following resolutions of re- 
spect to the memory of Lavinia Goodell 
were unanimously adopted: 

Wuereas, Lavinia Goodell has been removed from 
her faithful labors on earth to her Master's kingdom 
beyond, therefore, 

Resolved, That we, members of the Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union of Madison, Wiscon- 
sin, do hereby express the deep sense of our own and 
the general loss in the death of one, so wise in mind, 
so pure in heart, and everywhere and always s0 pa- 
tient, so erficient, so eelf-denying a laborer, not on! 
in the cause of temperance, but in every good wor 
for the relief and redemption of suffering humanity. 

Resolved, That we desire to place on record this 
tribate of affectionate respect to the memory of our 
friend, who has entered upon the reward awaiting 
one who, in spite of many public Se 
and many private burdens, never grew weary in well- 
doing. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent 
to the State Journal and the Democrat of Madison, 
Wisconsin, to the Signal of Chicago, ll., and to the 
Woman's JouRNAL of Boston, Mass. 


Emma C, Bascom, 
Cor. Sec. W. C. T. U. 
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SHAKESPEARE AT LASELL SEMINARY. 


Prof. H. N. Hudson’s Shakespeare class 
at Lasell Seminary, Auburndale Mass., have 
invited Prof. Robert R. Raymond of the 
Boston School of Oratory, to give them a 
series of readings from the immortal bard. 
The first was delivered April 21st. The se- 
lection was ‘‘The Merchant of Venice” and 
was prefaced with some explanatory re- 
marks which prepared the audience for the 
full enjoyment of the plot. The house was 
full and enthusiastic, frequently interrupt- 
ing Prof. Raymond by applause, especially 
during the rendering of the comic passages 
into which he throws himself with an aban- 
don which has the power of a revelation. 
Sometimes oniy a look of his raost change- 
ful face will light up an otherwise obscure 
or dull passage. The humorous i3 ever 
the more difficult to interpret, and here 
Prof. Raymond’s appreciation and study 
give him unusual power. He expressed sin- 
cere regret that the limits of an evening 
obliged him to close with the usual stage 
ending—The discomfiture of Shylock—leav- 
ing some of the finest and most pleasing 
parts untouched. Romeo and Juliet, Ham- 
let and Twelfth Night will extend the read- 
ings into May. 
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DEBATE ON WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN 
GLASTONBURY, 





Eprrors JouRNAL: You will no doubt 
be pleased to hear that even my native town 
is improving, in this the time when reform 
is the order of the day. Near the last of 
March, the principal of our academy called 
and told me that the Lyceum which was 
held at Covell’s Hall every other Friday 
night had voted to have a debate on Wom- 
an Suffrage, the 9th of April, and wanted 
to know if I would take part in it. Of 
course I readily agreed to it, and it came 
out in Hartford papers that I was to begin 
the debate. It was unavoidably delayed 
until last evening. I had a cousin taken 
very suddenly sick in the house, and felt so 
bad that Mr. Parker kindly consented to 
open the debate to relieve me. Though he 
had never spoken in public upon the sub- 
ject, 1 of course thought he made a good 
beginning, and followed him in a short 
address, The town lawyer spoke against 
Woman Suffrage in a long tirade, without 
the least argument, only mere assertion, 
telling how unfit women were to govern, 
but there was vot the least danger they 
would ever be allowed the franchise in this 
State. The next speaker was the Congre- 
gational clergyman, and he completely re- 
futed him. It was delightful to me, as it 
was undoubtedly to the audience by all 
appearance. The last speaker was a trading 
Congregational minister, whose utterance 
was so indistinct that I: could not compre- 
hend hardly anything he said, but a friend 
told me that he had better arguments 
against us than she had ever heard before. 
After he got through, he came to me ‘and 
said I had the right to speak again, but it 
was so late he hoped I would give it up, 
and Mr. Parker said we had better stay no 
longer, but neither of them had any influ- 
ence; and 1 should have held forth in spite 





of anybody had I heard what he said; but 
I feared if I took no notice of his 
speech, it would be thought I could ‘not 
answer him, and I knew I could and was 
sorry I heard him not. I presume he gave 
me credit for being so clever as to be per- 
suaded by him to keep silent, The one 
who presided over the debate is very bitter 
against Woman Suffrage, and he decided 
that those who spoke against it had all the 
weight of the argument on their side, but 
he would leave it to the assembly to say 
which side they were on, for or against, 
and the vote was unanimously declared in 
its favor. Sothat I think, we shall come 
out right at last, notwithstanding the law- 
yer’s assertion to the contrary. 
Juuia E. Smira. 
Glastonbury, April, 24, 1880. 





THE PASSION PLAY. 


os 


On Sunday last, at the Woman’s meeting 
Miss Fletcher gave a delightful aecount of 
the ‘‘Passion Play,’ as it is performed in 
Oberammergau. She says the actors are sim- 
ple, honest people, of good characters, very 
realistic and wonderfully talented in repre- 
senting the scenes connected with the Pas- 
sion of Christ. She described the simple 
fervor of the peasants in their religious cer- 
emonies, the theater in the open air capable 
of seating several thousands of people; the 
tableaux illustrating scenes in the Bible, and 
the progress of the play which is rendered 
in a solemn and impressive manner. 

This play has been performed once in ten 
years for several centuries except when in- 
terrupted by war.* It is played on succes- 
sive Mondays for several months in warm 
weather. The admission fee is small and 
the money rafsed goes for the improvement 
of the town and for the benefit of the most 
needy performers, 
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MRS, DIAZ IN PORTLAND. 


On Wednesday evening, April 21st, by es. 
pecial invitation from the ladies of Portland, 
Mrs. Diaz gave the first of her ‘‘Household 
Talks,” the remaining two to follow on Sat- 
urday and Monday evenings. 

Judging from the comments, a more 
pleased audience could not be found. Every 
one present felt the earnest wholesomeness 
of these humorously-given, unobtrusively 
vital teachings. In all that the speaker said 
one could see there was no attempt at ex- 
aggeration, no display of sensational effect; 
but a broad and human tone ran through all 
her originality of expression and sentiment, 
striking home to the heart with an indis- 
cribable sweetness of power. At the close 
of the ‘‘Talk” on Monday evening, so many 
asked for another paper that Mrs. Diaz con- 
sented to stay over Thursday for this occa- 
sion. H, C. 
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WOMEN IN CONVENTION. 





There are to be five important conventions 
of women to take place within a few weeks. 
One of the most important is that called by 
the National Association at Chicago, Ills. 
This is intended to be a mass meeting, and 
an earnest invitation ‘s extended to the 
women from all parts of the country to be 
present. There will also be conventions at 
Indianapolis, Indiana, Milwaukee, Wis., 
Bloomington, Ilt., and Grand Rapids, Mich. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 
Lucy Stone, after a respite of several 
weeks, has returned, measurably rested. 
She will not immediately resume her edi- 
torial post. But her address will be at this 
office. 


Mr. William Shaw of Pittsburg, Pa. has 
offered to give $25,000 toward building a 
homeopathic hospital in that city. 


The Woman’s Educational and Industrial 
Union will hold its annual meeting in Wes- 
leyan Hall, Tuesday, May 4. 


The Methodist General Conference will 
soon meet in Cincinnati, and among other 
questions of interest, will be that of ordain- 
ing Miss Anna Oliver as a settled pastor. 


Mr James T. Fields has given the manu- 
script of Mrs. Hemans’s “The Breaking 
Waves Dashed High” to the Pilgrim Soci- 
ety of Plymouth, framed in English oak. 


Mr. Gough says that when he told 6000 
people in Exeter Hall of Mrs. Hayes’s great 
moral courage in refusing to offer wine to 
her guests at the White House, they instant- 
ly gave three cheers. 


‘Founders’ Day” was celebrated at Vas- 
sar College on April 30, Mrs. Mary A. 
Livermore delivered the address on the 
occasion. Her subject was ‘“‘Earthly Immor- 
tality.” 

Mr. Carlyle keeps busy to the last. Be- 
sides collecting work for his biography,’he is 
engaged in revising and correcting a new 
edition of his works. He sees little that is 
hopeful in the future of England. 


M. Renan has produced a sensation by his 
visit and lectures in England. The Lon- 
doners have not only listened to his learned 
and brilliant discourses, but have also wel- 
comed him socially in their homes. 

Under the present laws any competent 
person can serve a justice’s summons, and 
at Port Huron, lately, Justice Leonard gave 














CARPETS! 


DO NOT PAY THE ADVANCE IN PRICES. 
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ANUFACTURERS,...... 


The Largest Manufacturers in the United States. 


The only manufacturersin the WORLD 
selling their goods direct to the consumer, 
giving the retail buyers the advantage of 
their large and varied assortment at man- 
ufacturers’ prices, 

All purchasers of Carpets should visit 
their warerooms, 


Every Carpet Warranted. 


AU intermediate profits saved to the pur- 
chaser by buying direct of the manufactur- 


J. & J. DOBSON, 
525 and 527 


Washington Street, Boston, 
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UPHOLSTERY GOODS, 
WINDOW SHADES, Eltc. 
We have just received all of the latest designs in hangings and 
textile fabrics. Your early inspection is invited, 


Holland shades all complete, from 
seventy-five cents, upward. 


LOWEST CASH PRICES, 


Corse, Woodbury & Smith, 


18l WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 














Miss Chloe Cummings a summons to serve, 
and she did it and made returns in excellent 
shape. 


There is now at the Decorative Art Rooms, 
Boston, a remarkable piece of work by an 
old lady of ninety two, which she has de- 
signed and embroidered herself. It is a 
piano cover, elaborately embroidered with 
clematis and other flowers in silks. 


On Wednesday afternoon, April 21, at 
the regular meeting of the Cambridge 
Woman’s Union; Miss Alice Fletcher gave 
the first of a course of three lectures on 
“Ancient America.” It was illustrated by 
numerous diagrams, and was very interest- 
ing. 

The regents of the University of Minne- 
sota have dismissed several professors from 
that institution on the charge of incompeten- 
cy preferred by the students. The Hduca- 
tional Weekly in making this announcement 
adds: ‘‘This is indeed a new departure in 
pedagogy.” 

General Sherman is reported by an inter- 
viewer, in speaking of the Whittaker case 
at West Point, as saying that in the army 
there is less prejuiced against color than in 
ordinary civil life. Be this true or not, 
what the country now asks is, ‘‘How about 
West Point?” 


Miss Emily Faithful proposes the com- 
ing season to give her lecture on ‘‘Modern 
Extravagance; its Cause and Cure.” She 
will arrive in America early in September. 
This lecture has made a marked impression 
in England, and we commend it to the at- 
tention of lecture committees as one emin- 
ently fit to be heard. 


Young Japanese children scarcely ever 
cry, because great care is taken to keep out 
of their way every possible cause of irrita- 
tion. It is probably in consequence of this 
that the Japs are as a race, almost exasper- 
atingly good humored, so that a servant 
severely scolded will often merely reply by 
a beaming smile. 


A woman has just been placed in an im- 
portant educational position in France. It 
is Mile. Juliette Dodu, who has been appoint- 

d by M. Jules Ferry delegate general for 
the inspection of the schools established for 
the reception of little children under six 
years of age. Mlle. Dodu last year received 
the ribbon of the Legion of Honor for splen- 
did conduct during the war. ; 


Chicago has a Woman’s Medical Society. 
Only women graduates of reputable col- 
leges are eligible to membership. Its 
members represent Boston University, 
Michigan University, Cleveland Medical 
College, New York College for Women, 
and the two Chicago colleges. The Pres- 
ident is Dr. Julia Holmes Smith, Secretary 
and Treasurer, Dr. Lelia Bedell. Meetings 
are always well attended, and the society is 
doing a good work. 


In a letter published forthe first time, the 
late William H. Seward said: ‘‘I am. glad 
to know you have got into the country. It 
is the best place for young men. Allow me 
to give you a word of advice. Just as soon 
as you can get out of public employment 
into some occupation by which you can 
support yourself, do it, and become an in- 
deperident man. Salaries exhaust the en- 





ergies of all men, and very often corrupt 
them,” 

Forney’s Progress: A recent writer 
claims that the ability of women to discuss 
great public affairs, and to. govern wisely, 
is shown by the success of Elizabeth and 
Victoria as rulers of England; by the letters 
of Abigail Adams, wife of the second Presi- 
dent of the United States, and her skillful 
management of domestic affairs during pe- 
riods when her husband was engaged in the 
performance of public duties; by the fact 
that Elizabeth Herrick converted Clarkson 
and Wilberforce toa belief in immediate 
emancipation of English slaves and by the 
remarkable literary productions of Harriet 
Martineau and other distinguished female 
writers, 

Miss Sophia Townsend has been giving a 
course of her lectures on Egypt, in New 
York, to a very cultivated audience who 
have been very much interested by her 
graphic and graceful presentation of the 
subject. Miss Townsend keeps herself well 
informed of all the latest discoveries in the 
literature and history of this wonderful 
elder people, whose great advance in arts 
and civilization is only beginning to be ap- 
preciated. New Yorkers are more inter- 
ested in this subject now, because they are 
waiting the advent of the great obelisk, and 
they like to know a little of the history of 
which it is a part. 

The seventieth birthday of Samuel May, 
of Leicester, Mass., was celebrated at the 
house of his sister, Mrs. Boardman, in this 
city, on Monday, the 12th of April. Rela- 
tions, friends, and the old abolitionists, 
who were his comrades in arms during that. 
long struggle, gathered to congratulate Mr. 
May. The occasion was rich and pleas- 
ant, as it deserved to be. Mr. May not 
only gave years of service to the anti-sla- 
very cause; but Woman Suffrage, temper- 
ance, and every good cause, have felt his 
helping hand, May his birthdays still be 
many. Honored birthdays seem to be hav- 
ing a holiday lately. Three such as those 
of Dr. Channing, James Freeman Clarke, 
and Samuel May, have come with the 
spring flowers this year, and that of Oliver 

Wendell Holmes only a little earlier, 

Princess Adelgunde of Braganza, daugh- 
ter of the late Don Miguel, the unsuccess- 
fuland banished Pretender of the Portu- 
guese throne, has just done a rather daring 
thing. The sentence of perpetual banish- 
ment was not only pronounced upon Don 
Miguel, but also upon all his children. 
Princess Adelgunde, however, was so deter- 
mined to see her father's native country 
that she contrived to obtain an English 
passport for her confidential maid, in 
which document she herself was described 
as the attendant of the personated English 
lady, and in the character of a femme de 
chambre travelled undetected through Port- 
ugal. At Lisbon the two took up their 
quarters at a hotel, and visited all the 
palaces and galleries of the city, ending the 
escapade by a call upon Countess de Red- 
inha, an old and trusted friend of the family. 
She quitted the country in safety, the Prin- 
cess’s family knowing nothing about her 
journey until they received « letter posted at 
Lisbon and describing her exploit as “the 
result of the natural instinct of a Portuguese 

woman.” 
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LOUISA M. ALCOTT. 

Miss Alcott, who is generally regarded as 
the most popular and successful literary 
woman in America, did not at once jump 
into sudden fame, although the slow-devel- 
oping bud bloomed into full flower in a sin- 
gle night, as it were, but she spent years of 
her literary life in obscurity about as com- 
plete as any author everknew. Her father, 
as is well known, {s the venerable transcen- 
dental'philosopher, Mr, A. Bronson Alcott, 
and he delights to call himself the father of 
“little women.” Her mother belonged to 
the Mays, one of the old Boston families, 
and it is said that from that side Miss Al- 
cott inherits the remarkable vivacity and 
energy that characterize her. Her parents 
were living in Germantown, Pa., where her 
father was teaching school, when she was 
born, but when she was two years old they 
returned to Boston, and Mr. Alcott estab- 
lished a school in the old Masonic Temple, 
now the United States court house on Tre- 
mont street. It was a famous institution 
in its day, but it became unpopular on ac- 
count of Mr. Alcott’s refusing to turn away 
a little negro boy whom he had taken in, 
and so, at the invitation of Mr. Emerson, 
Mr. Alcott went to Concord to live. At 
this time Miss Louisa was eight years old. 
After two years of Concord life, Mr. Alcott 
went to the town of Harvard and joined a 
farming community, one of the principles 
of which was abstinence from animal food. 
Miss Alcott has described this phase of her 
. life in an amusing sketch called ‘‘Transcen- 
dental Wild Oats.” Two years after, the 
family returned to Concord, and when Miss 
Alcott was nearly sixteen years old she 
came to Boston to teach. In this occupa- 
tion she was very successful, and was much 
liked by her scholars. Some of these she 
now meets almost daily in the streets of 
Boston—staid professional and business 
men, with families of their own—and they 
always greet her with ‘Hallo, Miss Ollie!” 
just as they did when they were rosy-cheek- 
ed urchins. But Miss Alcott did not like 
teaching school, and from her childhood 
she had always delighted in making up sto- 
ries to tell to her companions; so she began 
to write them down, a task which she found 
very easy and pleasant, but at first it was 
pretty hard to get any money for them. 
This came about at last, however, and she 
earned a very comfortable living in this 
way. She found it rather tedious work 
getting remittances from a New York pub- 
fisher for whom she had written a good 
deal, and when they came they were small, 
so she stopped sending in her contributions. 
This brought about an understanding, for 
her stories were appreciated, and the pub- 
lisher wrote to find out why she had stop- 
ped. Because she found it too hard work 
to get her money, she replied. He promised 
to make that allright, and she said that 
whenever he wanted a story he might send 
on $100 and he would get his story by re- 
turn mail. This arrargement proved very 
satisfactory, and, as she kept a good stock 
of stories on hand, she was able to respond 
promptly, This kept on until the: matter 
leaked out, and the publisher found himself 
in hot water, as other authors demanded 
similar terms, so that the arrangement had 
to be terminated. After Miss Alcott be- 
came famous, this publisher wanted to get 
out a volume of the stories in question, un- 
der her name, and the fear that it would be 
done haunted Miss Alcott for some while, 
but luckily he had made a solemn agree- 
ment with her at the time that her name 
should not be used, so she was spared the 
infliction under which Mrs. Burnett suffer- 
ed at the hands of a Philadelphia publisher 
when ‘“‘That Lass o’ Lowrie’s” had estab- 
lished her reputation. In the warlike many 
other noble women,. Miss Alcott volunteer- 
ed as hospital nurse, and was assigned to 
one of the most unpleasant hospitals—one 
in Georgetown, near Washington. After 
several months’ service the unhealthy sur- 
roundings told upon her vigorous constitu- 
tion, and she had asevere attack of typhoid 
fever, from the effects of which she has 
never fully recovered, but has been an in- 
valid to thisday. Her ‘Hospital Sketch- 
es,” which came from this experience, were 
the first things which called general atten- 
tion to her. They were not written for the 
eyes of the world, and, in a literary sense, 
this is one of the most interesting facts 
about them, for their intensely natural, 
vivid and dramatic style is the same that 
distinguishes all her w-itings, so that there 
could be no better proof that she is not put- 
ing on ‘“‘company manners,” in her books. 
There is no duality of nature in her case; 
authcr and woman are one; and to know 
her books is to know Miss Alcott. The 
*‘Hospital Sketches” were letters written to 
the family at home; Mr. Moncure D. Con- 
way was in Concord at the time, and he 
was so interested by them that he asked 
leave to print them, and, when Miss Alcott 
recovered from her severe illness, the re- 
quest was granted. Three or four of the 
letters were printed in the Commonwealth, 
and afterward Mr. James Redpath publish- 
ed them in a small, plain volume. That 
was in 1863; everything about the war was 
at once read, and ‘‘Hospital Sketches” were 
widely read, bringing high praise to the au- 
thor from the most critical quarters. Mr.’ 
Henry James of Cambridge, the father of 





the novelist, told her that in these sketches 
was her true style, That was the first time, 
she-said, thatshe had the faintest idea of 
style; her style was a natural commingling 
of humor and pathos, “Harry” James, as 
his friends call him, was then at home, a 
handsome, fascinating youth; and he joined 
warmly'in his father’s praise. ‘Hospital 
Sketches” was subsequently published in 
an enlarged form by Roberts Bros. Who- 
ever can read the chapter, ‘“‘A Night,” and 
not have to try hard, and perhaps unsuc- 
cessfully, to keep back the tears over the 
death of John, the Virginia blacksmith, 
must be very cold-hearted or unsympathet- 
ic. John was a most noble hero, and bore 
his pain as grandly as Prometheus Bound: 
‘For hours he suffered dumbly, without a 
moment’s respite, or a moment’s murmur- 
ing; his limbs grew cold, his face damp, his 
lips white, and, again and again, he tore 
the covering off his breast, as if the lightest 
weight added to his agony; yet, through it 
all, his eyes never lost their perfect sereni- 
ty, and the man’s soul seemed to sit therein, 
undaunted by the ills that vexed his flesh.” 
The first novel of Miss Alcott’s that ap- 
peared under her name was ‘‘Moods,” of 
which she tells the story in ‘Little Wo- 
men.” It was spoken of highly by Mr. 
Ticknor when he read it_in the manuscript 
in its original form, but it was reconstruct- 
ed at the request of Mr. Loring, who pub- 
lished it. After the great popular success 
of “Little Women” much attention was 
naturally attracted to it. It was written 
when Miss Alcott was eighteen years old. 
It is worth reading for the charming de- 
scription of the boat voyage up the river, 


if for nothing else. 

One day Mr. Alcott came to Mr. Niles of 
Roberts Brothers, with a volume of fairy 
stories by his daughter. Mr. Niles said 
that collected short stories hardly paid, and 
suggested that Miss Alcott write a story of 
New England life; Miss Sedgwick had re- 
rently died, and perhaps she might be her 
successor He wanted a story about girls, 
but Miss Alcott said she knew nothing 
about girls; boys were her favorites. No, 
there were plenty of books for boys; Mr. 
Niles wanted a book for girls. Miss Alcott 
said she would write about herself and her 
sisters; tell about the things they used to 
do. Mr. Niles told her to go ahead, and 
the result was the first part of ‘‘Little 
Women.” He was pleased with the manu- 
script and showed it to his young niece at 
the seashore, who went wild with delight 
over it. He offered Miss Alcott $1,000 
outright for it, but told her she bad better 
run the risk and take aroyalty. A thousand 
dollars seemed a large sum to Miss Alcott 
at that time, and she had a narrow escape, 
bué luckily she decided for the royalty. 
The success of the book was phenomenal, 
and the presses could not run fast enough 
to supply the demand. Of course a second 
volume was called for, and letters poured in 
upon the author beseeching her to continue 
the story. Many were from little girls and 
ran like this: 

“Miss Alcott: If you do not write an- 
other volume of ‘Litthe Women,’ and tell 
us more about Jo, and make Laurie marry 
Beth, I will never read another of your 
books as long as I live. Yours most respect- 
fully, : Mamie Brown.” 


So a second volume was written; this 
was followed by “An Old-Fashioned 
Girl,” and then came “Little Men.” 
All of these had an immense sale, for 
everybody who had read one, of course 
read the others. Miss Alcott’s published 
works number eighteen volumes altogether, 
the united sale of which in America alone 
amounts in round numbers to half a million. 
This does not include a novel which, some 
insist,.has appeared in the ‘No Name Se- 
ries,” One writer having dared to say tbat 
Miss Alcott admitted writing one of them. 
The demand for her books to-day is as 
great asever. Their circulation abroad, is 
aiso enormous, and they have been translat- 
ed into German, French, and Dutch. 

A great secret of Miss Alcott’s success is 
the thorough reality of her characters. It 
is a rare gift, that of seeing things truth- 
fully, and drawing them just as they are 
seen, And Miss Alcott bas the faculty of 
seeing a wonderful amount everywhere and 
in everything; matter that would be passed 
by as rubbish by others often proves the 
richest ore to her. The principal characters 
in “Little Women,” as has been frequently 
stated, are herself and her sisters, and the 
actions described are what they really did. 
And “Little Men” are Miss Alcott’s school- 
boys. About all her characters are thus 
drawn from life, only the arrangement of 
her stories is, to a certain extent, fictitious: 

Since the above-mentioned books Miss 
Alcott has published a number of stories 
and miscellaneous volumes, all of which 
have been very successful. Among them 
are ‘‘Work; A Story of Experience,” 
“Eight Cousins,” ‘‘Rose in Bloom,” “Silver 
Pitchers,” ‘“‘Aunt Jo’s Scrap Bag,” “Shawl 
Straps” and “Under the Lilacs.” Her next 
story, “Jack and Jiil,” now running asa 
serial in St. Nicholas, will be published by 
Roberts Brothers in the autumn. She has 
contributed largely to various magazines, 
among them the Aflantic, and at one time 
was editor of Merry’s Museum, & once popu- 
lar juvenile. It is not known, however, 
that Miss Alcott has had experience as a 
dramatist. She has a strong dramatic in- 





stinct, and delights in the theatre. As is 
the case with all fun-loving Bostonians, she 
has the heartiest admiration for William 
Warren, and, about a generation ago, she 
wrote a farce for him. But other charac- 
ters had greater opportunities for funny 
business than his, and so he did not play in 
it. It was, however, brought out by Mana- 
ger Barrow at the Howard Athenzum, then 
the most stylish theatre in Boston, and was 
played for Mrs. Smith’s benefit. It was 
called ‘‘Ned Batchelder’s Adventures.” On 
the first night Miss Alcott occupied a pros- 
cenium box, had a fine bouquet presented, 
and enjoyed all the butterfly honors of a 
successful play-writer. She also wrote a 
romantic drama, which was accepted by 
Manager Barry for the Boston Theatre, in 
its early and halcyon days. The two lead- 
ing ladies quarrelled so about their respect- 
ive parts in it, that its production was de- 
layed. Miss Alcott took back the manu- 
script for revision, and, finally concluding 
that it was nonsense, she threw it into the 
fire. When Mr. Barry sent for the play to 
put it in rehearsal, he was told that it was 
in ashes. But Miss Alcott regarded this 
play as a great success, nevertheless, for 
Mr. Barry sent her a season pass, good for 
two of the best seats, and she went to the 
grand new theatre forty times or more that 
winter, seeing all the fine attractions; so, 
when commiserated by a friend on having 
made nothing out of her play, she said she 
felt as if she had made her fortune by it. 
Miss Alcott once came very near going on 
to the stage herself, and had secretly made 
the arrangements for her first appearance, 
intending to surprise her friends by the tri- 
umphant announcement that she had acted, 
but her scheme was frustrated by their un- 
timely discovery of her purpose, through a 
delay in carrying it out. The histrionic 
talent is strong in her mother’s family, and 
she is a capital natural actress. She and 
her sisters, when children, had a little stage 
of their own at home, with elaborate scene- 
ry and appointments made by themselves, 
and, during the war, she frequently took 
part in private performances at the little 
Tremont Theatre for the benefit of the san- 


itary commission. 
It is not unreasonable to hope for a first- 


class play from Miss Alcott’s pen some day 
when the mood seizesS her. Her writings 
show the qualities which enter into the 
most successful dramatic composition; 
abundance of incident, condensation of lan- 
guage into the most effective expressions 
and constant action. Her early training in 
writing short tales for story papers was a 
strong factor in developing these dramatic 
powers, for they demanded the telling of a 
great deal in a short space and with frame- 
works of elaborate plots. 

Miss Alcott, although spending much of 
her time in Concord, is more frequently in 
Boston, and prefers to call herself a Bosto- 
nian than to hail from the American seat of 
philosophy, for she dearly loves the New 
England metropolis with its comforts and 
peculiarities, Most of her work has been 
done here; the first part of ‘‘Little Women” 
was written at the South End, and the eec- 
ond part in the Bellevue Hote! on Beacon 
street, her favorite quarters, where she gen- 
erally occupies pleasant rooms high up, 
with a wide view over the roofs and the 
harbor. She has no regular study and is 
indifferent to her surroundings while at 
work. The style of pen, ink or writing pa- 
per is immaterial to her, and she uses what- 
ever is handiest at the moment. She writes 
in a free, back-sloping hand, and composes 
rapidly, never making a copy of her manu- 
script, and rarely going kack to change 
words or expressions, 

Her classic authors are Shakespeare, 
Goethe, and Emerson. For Goethe, Mr. 
Emerson taught her the greatest reverence 
and affection. She went to Mr. Emerson 
one day when a young, immature girl, and 
asked for a real good, interesting book to 
read. He handed her ‘‘Wilhelm Meister.” 
She went home and began it that afternoon 
and read straight through until morning. 
Of course there was much that she could 
not understand, but she told Mr. Emerson 
she thought it was ‘‘splendid.” It has been 
her favorite book ever since, and not a year 
has gone by without her reading it. Mr. 
Emerson then gave her ‘‘Faust,” and, after 
that, other works of Goethe’s, all of which 
she read with eagerness and highly amused 
her good friend by her enthusiastic and 
girlish criticisms. 

Mr. Frank B. Sanborn, in an article on 
Miss Alcott in St. Nicholas, about three 
years ago, said: ‘‘If you should see her, you 
would like her face much better than the 
picture of it. She has large, dark blue 
eyes, brown clustering hair, a firm but smil- 
Ing mouth, a noble head and a tall and 
stately presence, as becomes one who is de- 


‘seended from the Mays, Quincys and Sew- 


alls of Massachusetts and the Alcotts and 
Bronsons of Connecticut. Miss Alcott is 
thoroughly independent and self-reliant, 
frank and unreserved; never afraid of say- 
ing what she thinks. A key to her cheer- 
ful, sunny character, is given in ‘Hospital 
Sketches.’ ‘1 usually found my boys in 
the jolliest state ef mind their condition 
allowed; for it was a known fact that 
Nurse Periwinkle objected to blue devils, 
and entertained a belief that he who 
laughed most was surest of recovery. At 





the beginning of my reign, dumps and dis- 
mals prevailed; and a general ‘Hark! from 
the tombs a doleful sound’ style of conver- 
sation seemed to be the fashion; a state of 
things which caused one coming from a 
merry, social New England town to feel as 


if she had got into an exhausted receiver; 


and the instinct of self-preservation, to say 
nothing of ‘a philanthropic desire to save 
= on caused a speedy change in Ward 

01.” 

Her affectionate devotion to her family 
finds genuine expression ia ‘‘Little Women,” 
and a more loving circle could hardly have 
existed. The break made by the loss of 
their aged mother and their sister May was 
very hard. Miss Alcott’s poem on her 
sister’s death, ‘‘Our Madonna,” is a most 
lovely and tender tribute. Thoroughly un- 
assuming herself, Miss Alcott detests syco- 
phancy, and will not be truckled to. When 
at Concord, the lionizing to which she and 
her family are subjected by the many 
strangers from everywhere who make their 
pilgrimages to the place is extremely dis- 
tasteful to her, and, when she sees them 
coming, she slips out of the backdoor, as 
Hawthorne used to. When the summer 
school of philosophy begins she and her 
sisters close the house, and flee to the sea- 
shore, leaving Mr. Alcott sole monarch. 

Letters in most remakable variety ure un- 
ceasingly pouring in upon Miss Alcott, 
and, did she not regard these in sacred 
confidence, they might afford her rich ma- 
terial for literature. Some of these are 
most romantic, and others are even tragic; 
young people, boys and girls, have such a 
warm regard for her that they are con- 
stantly making her their confidant and seek- 
ing her counsel in their perplexities and 
troubles. Begging letters often come, and 
she is deluged with applications for her au- 
tographs, but she makes it an iron rule 
never to answer these.—Boston Sunday 
Herald. 
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FROM THE FRONTIER. 


Eprrors JouRNAL:—But for the weekly 
arrival of the JouRNAL, we on the frontier 
should know little of the progress—on the 
other side of the Rockies—of the cause 
which so much interests us. The pronoun 
we includes, so far as I know, only myseif 
and my very excellent neighbor, Mrs. Cor 
rella, editor of a Spanish newspaper; this 
army of two, being the sum total of sympa- 
thizers with the ‘Woman movement,” so 
far as the women of this queer quaint old 
city is concerned. I have often heard it re- 
marked (by men of course) in speaking of 
our Governor Fremont, that ‘‘He is good 
enough and works for the good of this ter- 
ritory; but the fact is, we the men of Arizo- 
na do not like to be governed by any one 
whom we had no voice in choosing.” I of- 
ten wonder what they would think if we 
women should say the same thing? Having 
often heard our gallants boast that ‘‘Arizo- 
na had better laws for women than any 
State in the Union” I, with a woman’s curi- 
osity as to what these laws were, which 
made it so smooth for women, made an in- 
vestigation with the following result:— 


GLEANINGS FROM THE COMPILED LAWS OF 
ARIZONA. 

Cap. 26. When any person shall die 
seized of any lands or hereditaments &c., 
they shall descend as follows: 1st. In equal 
shares to his children and to the issue of 
any deceased child. If there be no child 
living at his death then to all his other lin- 
eal descendants. 

Sec. 2. If he shall leave no issue his es- 
tate shall descend to his widow during her 
natural life time, and after her decease to 
his father. And if he shall leave no issue 
nor widow his estate shall descend to his 
father. 

Src. 3. If he shall leave no issue nor wid- 
ow nor father, his estate shall descend in 
equal shares to his brothers aud sisters pro- 
vided, that if he shall leave a mother also, 
she shall take an equal share with his broth- 
ers and sisters. 

Src. 4. If he shall leave no issue nor wid- 
ow nor father, nor brother nor sister, his 
estate shall descend to his mother. 

Sec. 8. If he shall leave a widow and no 
kindred his estate shall descend to his widow. 

Cuap. 32. Under head of amendments we 
find: Sec. 1. All property both real and 
personal, of the wife owned by her before 
marriage, and that acquired afterwards by 
gift, bequest, devise or descent shall be her 
ge property. And all property own- 

by the husband before marriage and 
that acquired afterwards by gift, bequest, 
devise or descent shall be his separate prop- 


erty. 

Src. 2. All property acquired after mar- 
— by either husband or wife, except 
such as may be acquired by gift, bequest, 
devise or descent, shall be common proper- 


ty. 

Src. 6, The husband shall have the man- 
agement and control of the separate proper- 
ty of the wife during the continuance of 
the —— 

Sec. 7. When any sale shall be made by 
the wife of any of her separate property 
for the benefit of her husband, or when he 
shall have used the proceeds of such sale, 
with her consent in writing it shall be deem- 
ed a gift, and neither she nor any claiming 
under her shall have any right to recover 
the same. 

Sec. 8. If the wife has just cause to ap- 
prehend that her husband, has mismanaged 
or wasted or will mismanage or waste, she 
may apply to the District Court for the ap- 
pointment of a trustee to take charge of and 
manpage her separate property. Such trus- 
tee may for cause shown be from time 
to time removed by the court, and another 
appointed in his place. In case of a trus- 
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tee appointed for the wife, he shall account 
for and Pay over to the husband and wife 
or either of them the income and profits of 
the wife’s estate in such manner and pro- 
portions as the court may direct. 

Sec. 9. The husband shall have the ep. 
tire management and control of the common 
property, with the like absolute power of 
disposition as to his own separate estate 
and the rents and profits of the separate es. 
tate of either husband or wife shall be deem. 
ed common property &«, 

Sec. 10. No estate shall be allowed the 
husband as teuant by courtesy upon the de. 
cease of his wife, nor any estate in dower 


be allowed to the wife upon the decease of : 


her husband. 

Sec. 15. The rights of husband and wife 
married in this Territory prior to the passage 
of this act or married out of this Territory, 
but who shall reside and acquire property 
hereia shall also be determined by the pro. 
visions of this act with respect to such 
property as shall hereafter be acquired, 
(Here follows exception if by contract be. 
fore wearing’) 

Seo. 22. The parties to any marriage con. 
tract shall enter into no agreement, the ob. 
ject of which shall be to alter the legal or. 
der of descent... nor derogate from the 
rights given by law to the husband as the 
head of the pally. &e. 

Sec. 23. No stipulation of any marriage 
contract shall be valid which shall derogate 
from the rights given by law to the husband 
over the persons of his wife and children, 
or which belong to the husband or head of 
the family, &c. 

Src. 24. Married women shall have the 
right to carry on and transact business in 
their own name and on their own account by 
complying with the regulations of this act, 

Sec. 25. Any married woman residing in 
this Territory desirous to avail herself of 
the benefit of this act, shall make a declara- 
tion before a notary public &. . . and also 
be advertised in some newspaper in the 
Territory in three separate issues of such 
paper. 

Sec. 26 Provides that such declaration 
shall be recorded, &c. 

Sec. 27. Any married woman availing 
herself of the benefit of Section 24 to 27 in. 
clusive of this act shall be responsible for 
the maintenance of her chiliren. 

Cuap. 28. Sec. 1. Any person of full age 
and sound mind &c.. Any married wo- 
man a7 devise and dispose of any real or 
personal: property held by herin her own 
right, by her Jast will ard testament in like 
manner that a person under no disability 
may dothe same» (Is marriage a disability 
for a woman?) 

Cup. 29. Sec. 44. When an unmarried 
woman who shall have been appointed ex- 
ecutrix, of an estate, shall marry, her mar- 
riage shall extinguish her authority. 

Sec. 56. When any unmarried woman 
who shall have been appointed administra- 
trix shall marry, her marriage shall extin: 
guish her authority. (This seems as if mar- 
riage is a disability in woman. Why not 
in man?) 

Sec. 120. When a person (man) shall die, 
leaving a widow, minor child or children, 
the widow,child or children, shall until let- 
ters have been granted, and the inventory 
has been returned, be entitled to remain in 
possession of the homestead, and in all the 
wearing apparel of the family and all the 
household furniture of the deceased and a 
reasonable provision for their support (dur- 
ing that time.) 

Sec. 121. Upon the return of the inven- 
tory, the court shall set apart for the use uf 
the widow or minor children all property 
which is by law exempt from execution. 
Sec. 122, (allows the court to further pro- 
vide for the maintenance of the family till 
estate is settled, if the exempt property 1s 
insufficient.) 

Sxc. 124. Property exempt or set apart 


for the use of the widow and minor chil- , 


dren. ist. All spinning wheels, looms or 
stoves put up or or kept for use. 2nd. Fam- 
ily Bible, pictures and books, not exceeding 
in value ($200.) 3rd. All goats or sheep to 
the number of twenty, with yarn and cloth 
manufactured from the same, two cows, 
five swine with necessary food for six 
months. 4th. All wearing apparel of the 
widow and children, pos, all household 
goods &c. not exceeding in value ($7,5000.) 
5th. The homestead consisting of any quan- 
tity of land not exceeding twenty acres, 
not being included in any corporation. . . 
If im any incorporated town, one lot with 
homestead not exceeding in any case more 
than $5000. , 

Sec. 125. Decrees that only one half of 
property thus set apart, belongs to the wid- 
ow, the other half to the minor children. 

This is the widow’s portion. This the 
reward for the faithful wife who left her 
luxurious home in the east, shared his lot 
and risked her life among the murderous 
Apache Indians, to enable him to secure & 
fortune. Unless the property he left has 
been amassed since their marriage, her por- 
tion is now ten acres of land valued at from 
one dollar and twenty-five cents to ten dol- 
lars per acre. And even this she can only 
hold on conditions as will be seen by arti- 
cle 127: 

Art. 127. If the widow has a mainte- 
nance of her own or derived from her own 
property equal to the portion set apart to 
her by the 124 and 125 sections of this ney. 
ter the whole property so set apart should 
go to the minor children. 

But the worst feature of Arizona’s laws 
in regard to women comes under the head 
of divorce. 


Cup. 31; Sec. 16. Whenever the nullity 
of a marriage or a divorce for any cause— 
excepting that of adultery committed to the 
wife, shall be decreed, and when the hus- 
band shall be sentenced to imprisonment 
for life—the wife shall be entitled to the 
immediate possession of all her real estate 
in like manner as if her husband were dead. 

Sgo. 18. Upon every divorce for adultery 
committed by the husband, when any a 
sonal estate of the wife, or money in lieu 
thereof, shall be awarded to her as provided 
in the preceeding section, the court instead 
of ordering the same to be delivered or paid 
into ghe hands of the wife, may order it to 
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pe paid into the hands of trustee or trus- 
tees to be appointed by the court, upon 
trust to invest the and toapply the 
income thereof to the suppert and mainte- 
pance of the wife and the minor children of 
the marriage in such manner as the court 
may direct. 

Sec. 20. Whenever the court may think 

roper to award to the wife any of her per- 
sonal estate in Spr amps of the foregoing 

rovisions, such court may require the hus- 
and to disclose on oath, what personal es- 
tate has come to him, by reason of the mar- 
riage, and how the same has been disposed 
of, and what portion thereof still remains 
in his hands. 

Src. 28. When a divorce shall be decreed 
for the cause of adultery committed by the 
wife, the husband shall hold her personal 
estate forever, and he shail also hold her 
real estate so long as they both shall live, 
and if he shall survive her and there have 
been issue of the marriage born alive, he 
shall hold her real estate for his own life as 
tenant by courtesy. 

Two years ago while the writer was seat- 
ed in an audience of hundreds of people, 
listening to a very eloquent lecture in Dash- 
away Hall, San Francisco, the speaker said: 
“Thank God the time has now gone by 
when society erects two moral standards, 
one for women, another for men.” The 
long, loud and hearty applause that foliow- 
ed this sentence, proved that so far as that 
audience was concerned, the time had gone 
by and they rejoiced in the justice of one 
standard for both; but whether society 
erects two standards or not, the laws of Ari- 
zona do. These laws need no comment. 
They who run may read, nevertheless I 
would say to the young man who comes to 
Arizona to make ‘‘his fortune” remember 
that when you have done so, if you should 
get killed by an Indian or otherwise lose 
your life, your mother who so tenderly 
watched over your childhood, and whose 
yearnings still follow you, can have no part 
inyour Arizona possessions if you have a 
father living; though that father may 
be a drunkard or may have long since 
forsaken both mother and child. It is 
true you can will it to her, but there is 
no time to make a will when the assassin 
faces you with a six shooter. In justice to 
the Arizona law-makers, permit me to ex- 
plain. These acts were passed when there 
were few white women in the Territory, and 
even our present legislators in whose power 
itis to repeal or amend them, would blush 
to see them enforced. A few of them have 
been slightly amended. Now can not you 
send some of your ‘‘silver-tongued” orators 
such as Higginson, Cheney, Campbell, Rob- 
insop and others who are so nobly defend- 
ing the cause of women, to our legislative 
hall when our next Legislature shall meet 
at Piescot? 

Were half thejwork done here that is an- 
nually done in Massachusetts, Arizona 
would become the peer of Wyoming in the 
greatest branch of the great progression of 
the last half of the nineteenth century. For 
notwithstanding our present code of laws, 
so crue: to women, our intelligent western 
men are neither tyrants nor old fogies. Nor 
dol think that one tenth of them know 
what unjust laws now govern their mothers, 
sisters and daughters. 

Marrna Hattetr HorrenDen, M. D. 

Tucson, Arizona Territory. 
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PHYSICIANS OF THE GENTLER SEX. 


The seventeenth annual commencement 
of the New York Medical College and Hos- 
pital for Women took place last evening, at 
the college, at Lexington avenue and Thir- 
ty seventh street. Charles Butler, the pres- 
ident of the Board of Trustees, presided, 
and conferred the degrees upon the follow- 
ing graduates: Ida B. Hunt, Harriet Barke- 
loo, Georgia A. Cassidy, Eliza H. 8. Cook, 
Frances M. Day, Anna M. Siraganian, H. 
Oba Siragauian. 

Among those present in the large audi- 
ence were, Professor Louise Girard, Dr. 
Mary Barnes, Dr. Danforth, Mrs. J. Rals- 
ton Smith, Dr. Moseman, Mrs. Henry W. 
Sage, Stephen Cutter and Mrs. Cutter, and 
Mrs. Dr. Gilbert and others. Music was 
furnished by Grafulla’s orchestra. 

Dr. Samuel Lilienthal, president of the 
faculty, briefly addressed the graduating 
class. He advised them never to permit 
themselves to be called ‘‘women doctors,” 
or “lady physicians,” but simply ‘‘physi- 
cians.” ‘‘You will be imposed upon,” he 
said, ‘‘for undeserved charity, because of 
your sex; but while you give wise charity, 
never forget that charity begins at home, 
and that the laborer is worthy of his hire.” 

The Rev. Dr. Thomas 8. Hastings said 
in part: “I disagree with Dr. Lilienthal that 
the professions are nuisances, and with 
Ruskin, who said that one profession lived 
on our sicknesses, one on our sins, and one 
on our repentance. The right view is that 
the physician is to prevent sickness, rather 
than to cure it; the clergyman is to keep 
people back from the need of repentance, 
and the best lawyer is he who prevents 
more litigation than he directs, by keeping 
people out of court. To you young wom- 
en I will say: If I were a woman—which I 
am thankful I am not—1 would never ask 
for rights; I would take them. A woman 
has said that a woman has need of extraord- 
inary gentleness and modesty if she is to be 
forgiven for her learning and ability. I am 
ashamed to say that this is largely true. 
The physician and the minister sometimes 








step over, each into the other’s field. I 
have had people to console for heart trouble 
that turned out to be liver trouble; and you 
will have often to minister to the soul. I 
will venture a prophecy that people in fut- 
ure ages will reckon as an element in the 
barbarity of our time that women were not 
more largely used to administer to the bod- 
ily ills of our society. That it is so is an 
outrage on the delicacy and ability of wom- 
an. The demand for women as physicians 
is not only the demand of decency but also 
of Christianity.” 

Mrs. C. 8. Lozier, M. D., the founder of 
college, and for many years its Dean, read a 
paper about the work of the college. The 
graduates, she said, now number 140. They 
sustain eight dispensaries in this city. One 
of them has reecived 600 charity patients 
and furnished 1,500 prescriptions, besides 
building up an enviable private practice. 
One of the graduates in China has received 
distinguished honor for the healing of a 
nobleman. From China and other foreign 
countries come continually calls for physi- 
cians who have graduated here, in many 
cases offering them homes in order to get 
them. There is a worthy home missionary 
work for us to do, in properly instructing 
mothers, who as mothers and as grand- 
mothers, may hand down from generation 
to generation better knowledge of the hu- 
man frame. This is a niche that the gentle- 
men of our profession cannot fill.—New 
York Tribune. <Aprit 1st. 
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“HOME PROTECTION” REALIZED BY 
WOMEN’S VOTES. 





An ounce of fact answers for a ton of 
theory. Keithsburg, Ills.,a ‘‘river town” 
committed’ to licensed dram-shops since 
ever it had being, ground out a grist of facts 
on Monday, April 5, well worthy the con- 
sideration of our temperance multitude. 
In brief, one hundred and seventy-five 
women voted on that day, for the first time 
in Illinois annals, and they all voted ‘‘no 
license.” How did this come about? Well, 
it is a substantial sequel of the Home Pro- 
tection campaign which last year resulted 
in gathering up 175,000 names of men and 
women in a petition for women’s ballot on 
questions of ‘local option.” Senator Talia- 
ferro, of Keithsburg, was chosen to presert 
this petition to the ‘‘Upper House” at 
Springfield. He and his noble wife became 
warm friends of the movement, and when 
in January last we sent out our second peti- 
tion they gave their time and influence to 
secure the adoption of the local ordinance 
it called for by the town board of their own 
village. That ordinance is based on the 
fact that, since, by our State laws, the town 
board has full discretionary power to grant 
or to withhold licenses, it may condition 
the exercise of that power upon the ex- 
pressed will of a majority of the adult citi- 
zens whose interests and whose homes are 
to be affected by the decision which shall 
legalize or outlaw the dram-shops. But the 
will of the majority can be most convenient 
ly expressed by its printed declaration 
thereof, placed in a safe receptacle, conve- 
niently located—hence a ballot is involved. 

Our petition and the ordinance it called 
for, went to a great many localities, but good 
men were faint hearted and feared the mea- 
sure was not ‘‘Constitutional,” while liquor 
men pronounced it an atrocious violation 
of ‘‘the majesty of law’”—so scrupulously 
respected by them, as the citizens’ league 
has shown us! 

But Senator Taliaferro was well informed 


and influential, and his arguments convinced * 


the Board that the measure was entirely 
legal and altogether just. Meanwhile the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, of 
Keithsburg, led by its tireless President, 
Mrs. Slocum, canvassed the town from 
house to house, and rolled in such a peti- 
tion from the men and women to reénforce 
the Senator’s arguments as proved effective 
and by the magic correlation of govern- 
mental forces which women have not yet 
studied sufficiently, public opinion passed 
over into law. 

Meanwhile, much needed to be done to 
hold the conservatives to the height of their 
resolve, and screw to the sticking point the 
courage of the wavering. So the brave band 
of women sent to our new and indefatigable 
State President, Mrs. Elizabeth Grier Hib- 
ben, of Peoria, a Presbyterian of the Pres- 
byterians, to hold public meetings, and to 
our cheery State organizer, Mrs. M. L. 
Wells, of Springfield, also for Misses Lois 
and Cassie Smith, of Rhode Island, who 
have been wintering with us, to come and 
help them ‘‘Hold the Fort.” 

To have missed being ‘‘in at the death” 
of the legalized liquor traffic in ‘‘the first 
town that dared” was to me a disappoint- 
ment indeed, but the invitation came in 
hand too late. The pulpit was a unit in its 
efforts, and two of our faithful reformed 
men—Messrs. Pepper and Kilpatrick—held 
meetings on the Sabbath day, in the inter- 
vals of the three great meetings conducted 
by ministers and temperance women in the 
churches. On Monday morning at seven 
o'clock a.M., @ prayer meeting of women 
was .held in the Presbyterian church, con- 


,tinuing two hours, and marked by the free- 


dom and fervor of the memorable ‘‘Crusade.” 
Then the potent little papers were distribut- 
ed and two by two the women marched to 





the polls where men stood back to let them 
drop the cleanest ballots in, that Keiths- 
burg ever saw. This done, they divided 
into two companies, one to seek other 
women who would go and do likewise, the 
other to persuade the mer who were yet to 
vote. It was a strange scene and one of 
great significance—that crowded street of 
temporarily emptied homes, where for 
home’s sake, women arrayed themselves 
against their most relentless enemy, tht 
dram-shop; where husbands and wives came 
arm-in-arm, the latter in scores of instances 
voting against license for the first time in 
their lives; where carriages which the 
W. C. T. U., had sent out drove up laden 
with gray-haired grandmothers or shrink- 
ing invalids who were for the first time 
counted in on the day when 4he liquor 
traffic sought to shield itself behind the 
guaranties and safeguards of the law. In 
the midst of their rejoicings as the ‘‘Home 
Guards” rallied more and more, the band 
came out and played ‘‘Hold the Fort” and 
other stirring tunes, ‘‘just in honor of the 
ladies you know,” and when the vote was 
summed up and ‘‘No License” triumphant- 
ly declared and a town board committed to 
the enforcement of law elected, the people 
flocked to the largest church; prayers of 
thanksgiving were offered; speeches, witty, 
wise, and pathetic, followed in quick suc- 
cession, and the choir gave expression to 
the pent-up enthusiasm of the audience in 
the Hutchinsons’ grand old chorus, ‘‘The 
world is moving on.” 

For the first timein Illinois ‘‘public opin- 
ion” had actually registered itself on the 
question of legalizing the liquor traffic. 
On the chief ‘‘home question” of the com- 
munity, the homes had actually been heard 
from! 

Praise God from whom all blessings flow! 
— Frances EZ. Willard in Chicago Advance, 

Council Bluffs, Apr. 9, 1880. 





BRYANT’S LOVE OF NATURE. 


In this tine of apple-blosoms, I read over 
with pathetic interest a note of Bryant’s, 
witten little more than a year before his 
death, in which, speaking of some pictured 
clusters sent him, he says: ‘‘They do not 
exactly suit the last days of life’s December, 
but they agree charmingly with that new 
spring-time of .existence, my entrance to 
which cannot be far off, and where I hope 
to find the orchards of Paradise in full 
blossom.” When such a lover of woods 
and fields and flowers, after a life-time of 
devotional feeling and thought, passes from 
them all, the fancy comes that Nature her- 
self must feel the loss! When before has 
the yellow violet bloomed without being re- 
membered by a heart as childish in its love 
as it was strongin its manhood! In an- 
other letter occurs this passage: ‘‘The yel- 
low violet of which you sent me a sample 
is not my yellow violet, which I think is 
never found in your region, though it 
sprinkled the floor of the forests in the 
neighborhood in which I was born as soon 
as the snow melted from the ground.” 
While opposed to Wordsworth’s character 
in its active interest concerning city and 
state, Bryant’s reminds us of his in its in- 
tense love of nature. What the daisy and 
the celandine were tothe poet of Rydal 
Mount, the yellow violet and the fringed 
gentian were to Bryant, both in his affec- 
tion and poetic expression.—May Atlantic. 


HUMOROUS. 


Forced politeness—Bowing to neccessity. 


A tramp called his shoes ‘‘corporations” 
because they had no soles. 

Teachers: ‘‘Willie, can you tell me who 
wrote the Psalms?” Willie: ‘‘Yes’m, Mr. 
Longfellow.” —Harvard Lampoon. 











An Irishman having bought a pair of boots 
that were too small for him, ‘‘Faith,” said 
he, ‘‘I shall have to wear them three or four 
times before I get them on!” 

**; am afraid it is mixed goods,” said the 
lad to the clerk. ‘“‘Oh no, madam, impos- 
sible,” replied the polite gentleman. ‘‘All 
our camel-hair shawls are made of pure silk 
direct from the worm.” 

“There is no rule without an exception, 
my son.’ “Oh, isn’t there, pa? A man 
must a! ways be pesoont while he’s being 
shaved.” Pa toma: Mydear,hadn’t you bet- 
po send this child to oe 'He’s getting too 
clever.” 


DISEASES CURED 


WITHOUT THE USE OF 


POISONOUS DRUGS. 


Why %o many Invalids? 
Why so much Sickness! and Suffering 


among the Ladies of our Land? 


Because they take POISUNOUS DRUGS, which 
injure the system and FAIL to cure, instead 
of being CURED by DR. GREENE’S 


HARMLESS VEGETABLE REMEDIES. 


The secret of Dr, Greene's great success in curing 
that class of diseases peculiar to females lies in the 
fact that he discards poisonous drugs, and uses 
NATURE'S VEGETABLE REMEDIES, which erad- 
icate disease without injary to the system. 


Important Information Sent Free. 


Consu.tation free, personally or by letter. Office 
hours 9 to 4 daily; Sundays 9:to 12. Address 


F, E. GREENE, M. D. 


34 Temple Place, Boston, Mass, 











The Only Remedy 


THAT AC ACTS AT THE SANE TIME ON 
I\THE LIVER, 

THE BOWELS 

NEYS. 


BILIOUSNESS PILES CONSTIPATION, 
PLAINTS, URINA RY 


causing free action of these organs 
CS redetlng these power to throw off ¥\ 


Why ‘Suffer Bilious per petee and aches? 
Why tormented with Cousti 
Why frightened over disordered 
Why endure nervous or sick headach 
Why have sleepless nights? 
Use KIDNEY WORT and rejoice in 
A health. It is a dry, vegetable compound and 
One package will make six qtsof 








MRS. LYDIA E. PINKHAM, 
OF LYNN, MASS., 
Has made the Discovery ! 


Her Vegetable Compound the 
Savior of her Sex. 


HEALTH, HOPE AND HAPPINESS 
RESTORED BY THE USE OF 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
Vegetable Compound, 


The Positive Cure for 


ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS. 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 
The Positive Cure 


For all Female Complaints. 

THIs PREPARATION RESTORES THE BLOOD TO ITS 
NATURAL CONDITION, DIRECTS THE VITAL POWEB 
ARIGHT, STRENGTHENS THE MUSCLES OF THE UTERUS 
AND LIFTS ITINTO PLACE, AND GIVES IT TONE AND 
STRENGTH, 80 THAT THE CURE 18 radical and en« 
tire. It strengthens THE BACK AND PELVIC RE 
GION} IT GIVES TONE TO THE WHOLE NERVCUS 8Y6- 
TEM; IT RESTORES DISPLACED ORGANS TO THEIR 
NATURAL PosiTion. THAT FEELING OF BEARING 
DOWN, CAUSING PAIN, WEIGHT AND BACKACHE, IS 
ALWAYS PERMANENTLY CURED BY ITS USE. 

It will, at all times and under all circum- 
stances, actinharmony with the laws that 
govern the female s gretem. 


For thecure of Ki y Complaints of either 
sex, this Compound is unsurpa 
dia E. inkham’s Vv le Compound 


Pp 
is <r at the proprietors a any, SR 
» 283 Western Avenue, Lynn, Mass, 


Price, $1. Six Bottles to one address, 
Loa pa, gh freely answers alll neerany S. 
Send for pamphlets, Address as 

Fo fs family should be without at Lydia vwrwean 

They ation, Bilious 
ness, ral Torpiditysof the Fue or BS cts. per box 
GEO. C. GOODWIN & CO., Boston, General Agents 
Sold by Druggista. 





ABSORPTION vs DISEASE 





LIVER & ACH 


CURES WITHOUT DOSING. 


Principal depot of the Company for New England, 
124 Tremont St., 
Opposite Park Street Church, Boston, Mass. itf 





“UMATTANV HOVWOLS 





BLOOD AND NERVES. 











ELECTRICITY 


The best Spring Tonic. 
Mrs. Dr. Tuck. 


ELECTRIG AND A THOROUGH ELECTRICIAN. 
Chronic Diseases a Specialty. 


Having made Electricity a remedial agent, and as a 
special study, and having used it daily in her office 
—— for twelve years, is competent to administer 

t safely and effectually. Its use is very beneficial in 
penn nervous prostration, rheumatism, dmg or8 

‘noun enl; ments, etc., etc. Her 
ney Com: has never failed to remore inf 
tion from the the Kidneys and Bladder, Gravel. 
as foundin the gall ducts, fal sultaione “ta 
continence etc,, etc. Her Improved Se 
ers for rheamatism, sciatica, pains the back, 
shoulders, and joints, worn on the neck to relera 


e, over the liver to 
sure cure for aes Her ic ‘aie tir Pomade 
for the scalp, 


prevent baidvese, and and ‘to allay eg oy rat y 
Bande’ are Mew) known to. the public. Also Urinals 
and Syringes. Office, 

28 Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 


= Retreat Nerth We 
enic Rotae nen ymouth. 








BLAKE'S 
GREAT 
PIANO 
PALACE 


DECKER BROTHERS PIANOS. 


Without doubt the finest Pianos in ‘orld, 

dorsed by all the ang ag UL, AA dy Schiiies, 
Carren ve- , Thur Abbot 
the whole united pves. by, ad 


La + OHAS.D. SLARRS CO. PIANOS. 


Gives nos good =a Sadie is fally pom Op 
BRIDGEPORT ORGANS. 


A full and complete assortment of these egant 
gans, that for style, tone and fi en, eet 7 


VIOLINS, BANJOS, GUITARS. 


Accordeons, Concerti Band Instrumen 
Bridger, etc. as § — b- = or send — Nay Yor este’ 
co, Propel etors 

opaes, | CHAS 1869) Rio. B18 Washington street’ Boston’ 
lily 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


Established in 1849.) 
SQUARE, UPRIGHT, AND COTTAGE 


PIANOS, 


UNSURPASSED IN TONE AND DURABILITY. 


LOWEST OASH PRIOKS, 
SUPERIOR UPRIGHTS TO RENT, 


Catalogues or call at 
Waretodaan, ‘595 Washington Street 
BOSTON. ly24 


McPHAIL & GO., 


GOLD MEDAL 


PIANOS. 


Lowest cash prices. Pianos to let and sold - 
=e First quality in all respects. © mI 
Warerooms 630 Washington St. Cor. 

Essex St, lym 























PIANOFORTES, 


Unegualed in Tone, To rye 
» ne ee uch, Workmanship 
Terms Hoasonable. 
Ppance to rent, Pianos tuned. 


at 
E.. W. TYLER, Agent. 506 W hingt 
Boeton, A+. Williams a Everett's. ) bs “Totes 


FURNITURE, 









Braman’s 
Improved 
"ItTVeuao 
Sererooow 


oo 
Fine and Medinm Class 


PARLOR AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, 
Draperies and Window Shades, 
Mattresses, Bedding, 
Mirrors, etc., ete. 

A large stock and complete assortment at unusually 
low prices. 
H. B. BRAMAN, 
a BRAMAN, SHAW & CO., 
and 8 Haymarket Square, and 
101 ny 163 Friend Street. 2mo15 








ESTABLISHED 1846. 


DINING: 
ROOMS: 





~ 


FOR 


LADIES and GENTLEMEN. 
23 & 27 Brattle Street, Boston. 


BROOMS to LET by the DAY or WEEK. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


30 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and L Pecatent Cup of Tea or Coffee, with 


Cream, 5 cents; ster Stew, 15cente; Tender- 
loin steak, 20 cents. rma vi¢ the luxuries and delicacies 
of the season, cooked to order, at very ens 


Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 


HYGIENE UNDERGARMENTS. 


A new and improved corset waist (a perfect substi- 
tute for corsets.) Trousseaux artistically;designed and 
daintily made. Patterns sold. 

MISS BATES, Room 7, 129 Tremont St. 


:| ANNIE T. FOGG. 


Dress Reform Garments of all kinds cut and basted 
or made, Patternscut. Orders taken for Reform 
Boots 


Fashionable Dressmaking, 


5 Hamilton Place, Boston. 
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Mrs. G. S. Weaver thus writes to the 

New York Tribune: 2 
“Permit me to express in your columns 
my approval of the manly words there ut- 
tered in regard to the case of Cadet Whit- 
taker i dics at the moral 
West Point, 


own to the public through 
The Military Academy at 

West Point is a National institution, direct- 
* ly under the control of the National Gov- 

. ernment; the laws regulating the number, 

election and support of the cadets are made 
by that Government, and with the intent 
that every young man, whoever he may be, 
who is deemed worthy to enter there as a 
cadet is alike entitled to all the intellectual 
advantages of the institution and to the re- 
spect, encouragement and social civilities of 
its officers, instructors and fellow-cadets. 
If this is not the intent, then our so-called 
republican institutions are a farce; if it is 
the intent, then our National Government 
should blush with sbame that its only mili- 
tary school does not better represent its 
principles and carry out its spirit. 

*“Ican but feel that Gen. Schofield and 
his staff of officers are not in full sympa- 
thy with the genius of the Government, or 

-8uch a state of ostracism could not exist 
there. Their influence, if they are consist- 
ent officers and instructors, should all be 
earnestly exerted against such a condition 
of things; whereas, according to their own 
statements in testimony, they have fallen in 
with it, or been indifferent to it, to say the 
least. What! Shall the colored citizens 
give their lives, side by side with the white 
citizens, in defence of their country, and 
then be treated thus by its officers and 
would-be soldiers? 

“This is a new version of military honor 
and gallantry, and it seems to me this whole 
spirit is subversive of all that was gained 
in our civil war and aninsult to the loyal 
blood that was spilled in it. The mothers 
and wives of the country gave too much in 
blood and toil and labors of love to see that 
which was bought with so great a price cast 
down and trampled in the dust. Iam one 
of those wives and mothers, and love my 
country and its institutions and all that they 
mean to the world as I do my life and my 
dear ones,—aye, better, and cannot see the 
spirit of them so subverted without a strong 
remonstrance. Whether Cadet Whittaker 
is guilty of the outrage upon himself (which 
I do not believe) or not, has nothing to do 

with the subject in hand. It is a wonder, 
under the adverse circumstances and perfect 
isolation in which he has pursued his 
studies, that he has been man enough and 
student enough to obtain the rank he has, 
which, aceording to the statement given, is 
above quite a good number of cadets who 
have joined in degrading him. 

Canton, N. Y., April 20, 1880. 

GOOD SENSE AT COURT. 

Recently one of the children of the Prin- 
cess Royal of England, now the wife of the 
heir of the German emperor, had been ailing, 
and with maternal solicitude the princess 
personally supplied the little invalid with 
many of its requirements. This innovation 
on German court etiquette produced utter 
dismay, and was brought to the notice of 
the empress, in answer to whose expostula- 
tion the princess replied, “If my mother, 
the queen of England and empress of India, 
can carry milk in to one of her children, 
who likes it so much more because given by 
her, I think I may do so without forgetting 
my position.” 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


ScrrBNERr’s ILLUSTRATED MaGAzrneE. 

The May number of this valuable maga- 
zine is full of interest, both in its illustra- 
tions and its articles; it is very varied, art 
criticism, literary criticism, history, fiction, 
timely topics, poetry, all come in for their 
share. But the gem of this number is ‘‘Lou- 
isiana,” Mrs. Burnett’s lovely story, which 
she has given with such tender pathetic 
grace. The death of the old father so simply 
told, the grief of the young girl, so touch- 
ingly depicted, even the homely but kindly 
comforters, possess a rare charm, and Louis- 
iana herself is a ‘‘new type” v different 
from Mrs. Burnett’s usual heroines. This 
story though not perha $ as strong as “That 
Lass o’ Lowrie’s,” or “Haworth’s,” is sweet- 
er and more charming than either, its char- 
acters are few but sharply drawn, and its 
touches of nature, both of the outward 
world, and the heart are very fine. ‘The 
Grandissimes” keeps up its interest, Mr. 
Cable understanding thoroughly the life he 
is describing. It is pleasant to meet again 
Rebecca Harding Davis in her sketch of 
*‘Walhalla.” But where so much is good 
it is impossible to particularize, we can only 
commend book from the frontispiece 
which we can almost hear say ‘‘Never More,” 
*‘Ncve: More,” to the final Bric 4 Brac, with 
its hanging committee and rose colored 
“Law. 














The first. volume of Kyicut’s PopuLtar 
History or ENGLAND has been published 
we 4. Funk & Co, in their ‘‘Standard Se- 

a a very comprehensive work 
and is desi to fill a place which belongs 
to no other history of England. The au- 
thor says he has aimed to make it a history 





<== — 
point of thne covers the whole period from | In our paperthis week, Here ie « good bed | ALN NIE T. FOGG. CARPETS. 

fre oginning of English history up toa re- | for a little voppen b and itis apprec , as 

cent period. Thestudy of history is one of | the abundant sales of t 


know the progress of the world. It is es- 
for every one who would 


lally necessary 
Entel ntly judge of the ng of - 
po igently j re g 


to- be more fully and universally 
taught in our schoo!s and colleges. To un- 
derstand this we must also know somethin 
of the history of the mother country. This 
is the to open the knowledge of our 
own Knigh*’s History is well fitted to 
do this. The present edition can be bought 
ata low price, and would be a valuable ad- 
dition to our private and public libraries, 


“BRAIN AND Minp” ig the title of a book 
written on the basis of phrenology, by Hen 
8. n, A. M., and James McNeil. It 
is pu by 8. R. Wells & Co., New 
York. The aim of the authors in prepar- 
ing these volumes, as stated in the preface, 
is to meet an existing want. It not only 
gives the reader ‘‘a complete view of the 
system of mental science known as Phre- 
nology, but also exhibits its relation to anat- 
omy and physiology as those sciences are 
represented to-day by standard authority.” 
Starting with this aim we have first a sur- 
vey of ancient and modern philosophy. 
This is followed by the statement of gener- 
al principles, a description of temperaments, 
the structure of the brain and skull, the 
classification of the faculties and the vari- 
ous manifestations of these. Threnology 
as.an art is advocated and illustrated, and 
objections considered. Those who believe 
in phrenology will find in this book con- 
firmations of their opinions, and the gener- 
al reader will get from it valuable practical 
suggestions. 

‘THOUGHTS AND EVENTS.” 

‘‘Handsome and bright” it certainly is, 
this young aspirant for public favor—pure 
and good so far—with much literary merit, 
and the daintiest of getting up. It deserves 
success, and has our best wishes. W. O. 
McDowell proprietor, 17 Cortland street, 
New York.. C. N. Bovee, Editor., P. 8. 
M. Monroe, Business Manager. 


Opp on Even. By Mrs. A. D. T. Whit- 
ney. Houghton Osgood & Co. 

Mrs. Whitney is the McDonald of Ameri- 
ca, in her books are the same subtle insight, 
the like spiritual Senge similar squar 
ing and measuring of life by the highest 
Christian standard,and the same keen eye for 
the beauties and the teaching of nature. 
She epeaks to us Americans with the earn- 
est purpose of uplifting to a higher level of 
life and thought. In her later works espe- 
cially, she has given herself to the placing 
before her readers two.types, not of the 
simply good and bad, but of those whose 
life and aims are on the common plane of 
society, and those who are struggling to 
reach the highest ideal. In ‘‘Odd or Even” 
there are but few characters, and those are 
sharply drawn. Miss Tredgold isa repro- 
duction of Miss Craydocke, a blessed spin- 
ster, who goes about doing good in odd 
ways, and who becomes a special Provi- 
_dence to France Everidge, by carrying her 
from the small interests, and narftowing in- 
fluences of a fashionable city home to the 
mountain height where her character be- 
comes wonderfully developed, and she 
learns to discern with clear eye the sham 
from the true, to measure her Own life, and 
that of others by the only right standard. 
The book is almost: like a ride through a 
charming mountain country, so full is it of 
exquisite wood = which give you 
hill and vale, flitting cloud and waving 
trees, towering rocks and mossy dell, so 
vividly drawn you see them, as if they were 
before you. Mrs. Whitney’s inevitable 
minister is here, but such as he, are always 
welcome with their words and deeds of liv- 
ing truth. Wouldthere were more of them! 
The touches of country life ard thought 
and speech are admirable. Many wondered 
wien ‘The Gayworthys” first appeared how 
a young city girl could know so well how 
to handle a shipin astorm, and the same 
surprise creeps in, as we see how perfectly 
she has mastered the phase of thought. feel- 
ing and speech ina quaint, far off mountain 
hamlet. It can hardly be predicted that 
“Odd or Even” should become a popular 
book, it has very few of the elements that 
make up the fiction of the day; it has its 
love story to be sure, but that seems only 
the center around which to group and bring 
out high principles, and spiritual thought. 
It has sharp hits, at the mining mania, and 
other follies of the day. it has its scheming 
ported mae, and its weak kneed sinner, 
its bright “help” true help indeed, but it is 
only a quiet thoughtful story which does 
not quicken the pulse, but if read aright 
will strengthen an earnest endeavor after 
the highest good. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Mrs. Beauchamp Brown. ‘‘No Name Se- 
ries.” Boston: Roberts Brothers. 


The June Wide Awake will have a lon 
story by Sarah O. Jewett, the author o 
‘‘Deephaven,” and ‘‘Play Days.” 


Gov. Long is to write the Introduction 

for the furthcoming Gladstone volume of 

D. Lothrrp & Co.’s popular ‘“‘Spare Minute 
r es. ” 


Queen Marguerite of Italy is a regular 
subscriber to the Wide Awake magazine,,. 
for her son, the:young Prince, who both 
reads and speaks English excellently well. 


The ‘Spare Minute Series” of D. Loth- 
rop & Co. is very appropriately named. 
The books are divided into paragraphs, any 
of which can be read in from two to five 
minutes. They can be snatched up at any 
time, opened anywhere and something 
worth reading is sure to be found. 


BUSINESS NOTES. 

The very full assortment of ts and 
mattings offered by Joel Goldthwait & Co. 
to-day, were pure at low prices, and 
they to allow customers the advan- 
tage of the same. 











Our’readers will do well to notice the ad- 





he _— ear prove. 
We know families to buy by the half 
dozen for summer comfort. To take up 
one’s bed and walk is as easy as carrying a 
cane. It can be utilized for vey many oc- 
casions, and can be placed anywhere. It is 
light, portable and strong, and makes a per- 
Yect bed without mattresses or pillows. 


The English Tapestry Brussels and Low- 
ell Extra Superfines, advertised by J. Elliot 
Bond for 85 and 95 cents are first-class car- 
pets ata bargain. They cannot be obtained 
elsewhere for prices less than $1.10 to $1.25. 


Parlor Furniture. Goldthwait Brothers, 
569 Washington street, have a fine stock of 
parlor suites and a great variety of chairs 
manufactured by themselves expressly for 
retail trade, at manufacturer's prices. he 
have a large assortment of upholstery s 
for sale, and do first-class work to order at 
low rates, as will be seen by advertisement. 
They are prepared to do the nicest work in 
re-upholstering Parlor suits, Chairs and 
Lounges, and will furnish estimates on ail 
kinds of upholstery work at residences, if 
desired. Their stock is fresh, choice in de- 
sign and finish and they well deserve their 
extensive patronage. 


Miss Annie T. Fogg’s advertisement will 
be noted with interest, as with the season 
comes the query for light, well-constructed 
and wholesome undergarments. Her Com- 
bination suits are made of flannel, cotton, 
linen or any material, are perfectly fitted 
with no ‘‘bunching” proclivities, and are 
cool and conducive to health and comfort. 
Summer flannels in three qualities and col- 
ors. Do not fail to call upon her, 


Franklin Crosby, (late of Childs, Crosby 
& Lane) is located at 96 Hanover street, 
where he is not only ready to receive all his 
old friends and customers, but desires to 
make many new friends. For twenty-six 
years he has been an extensive buyer of 
carpets for the old firm and others, and his 
judgment, reliability, experience and taste 
are of the greatest advantage where money 
must be judiciously invested. His expenses 
are comparatively light, and his goods, 
which were contracted for before the re- 
cent advance, are of the best qualities, and 
selling at very low prices. A great variety 
of Turkish Rugs ard Mats. His retail 
warerooms are especially convenient for 
— as they are altogether on the ground 

oor. 


Mrs. Dr. Tuck is a thorough and reliable 
physician, whom we have known for years. 
As a faithful electrician to whom we can 
appeal with perfect confidence and safety, 
we do recommend her agency and excellence. 
To even talk with her has a wholesome ef- 
fect, and ladies will find her a valuable 
friend. 28 Winter street is “right on the 
road” to everywhere, and ‘tis easy to drop 
in upon her. 


The Emerson Piano Company are rush- 
ing with orders. Madame udersdoff 
thinks their ‘‘uprights,” one of which she 

ossesses, a boon to have of constant de- 
ight. To persons of musical taste, willing 
to trust their own ears, the company sub- 
mits its instruments, confident that in so- 
nority, evenness, crisp action, sustaining 
power and durability, they are not any- 
where excelled. 


DRESS REFORM ROOMS. 
5 HAMILTON PLACE, 


(opp, Park St. Church, Boston.) 


Ladies’ and Children’s Undergarments made to 
order, in superior styie and warranted to fit. 


COMBINATION UNDER FLANNELS, 


In ail sizes, for Winter or Summer wear, made 
to order. 


¥ 


th 


Circalars with Descriptions, Prices, and Full 
Direction for Measurements for any garment or 
pattern sent by mail to any addrees. 


LA: IES’ FURNISHING GOODS in im- 
proved makes at lowest prices. . 


All Patterns from my rooms are cut 
from Measure and Warranted, 
Orders taken for 


THE LADIES’ IMPROVED BOOT. 


) ee 


ANNIE T. FOGG, 


5 Hamilton Place, Boston. 
(Formerly at 25 Winter St.) 


ENGLISH 
TAPESTRY 
BRUSSELS, 





ly 





+) CENTS. 


LOWELL EXTRA SUPERFINES, 


Warranted Perfect, 


Dy CENTS. 


J. ELLIOT BOND, 


173 Washington Street, Boston, 








A New Method in Medicine. 

By this new method every sick person can get a 
package of the dry vegetable compound, Kidney- 
Wort, and prepare for themeelves six quarts of 
medicine. It is aspecific cure for Kidney Diseases, 
Liver Complaint, Constipation, and Piles, and a 
grand tonic for Females. 

Mrs. Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound is 
said to cure positively all Kidney or Female troubles- 
Enclose stamp to Mrs. Lydia E. Pinkham, 233 West- 
ern avenue, Lynn, Mass. for pamphlets, 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


New England Women’s Club, Monday, 
May 3, 3.30 p.m, Mrs. Fales will read a paper. 


Sunday Meeting for Women, Park street, 
May 2,3 p.m. Speaker, Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells. 
Women invited. st meeting of the season. 


Lecture.—Prof. Charles Wesley Emerson lect- 
ures in Wesleyan Hall, on Thursday, May 6, at 3 p.m. 
on “‘i he Universal Law of Expression as applied to 
Deetecye Sculpture, and Painting.’ All are cordially 
nvited. 























MEDICAL REGISTER. 
E. Jéannette Gooding, M. D. 


Homeeopathist. 
781 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 2 to 4 P. m. 


Dr. Sarah A. Colby, 


Office and Residence, 


17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 a. m. to 4 P. m., daily. 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. 


“PROBATE CONFISCATION,” 


4th edition by Mrs. J. W, Stow, treats of the 
property right of wives and widows. Price, $2.00, 
stpaid. Send “money orders” to Educational and 
ndustrial Union, 4 Park street, Boston, Mass. 
17ly 


XX COT (not painted, White Duck) $2 
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Makes a perfect bed, No mattress or pillows re- 
quired. Better than a hammock, as it fits the body 
as pleasantly, and lies straight. Folded or open 
instantly. If-fastening. It is just the thing for 
hotels, offices, cottages, camp-meetings, sportsmen, 
etc. for the lawn, pia or “coolest place in 
the house.”’ Splendid for invalids or children. Sent 
on reoeias ¢ yee, orC.0.D. For Rs cts. ; 

order, 1 w y expreseage any ra 
station east of Minsiee! river and north of Mason 
and Dixon’s Line. For 76 cents, in Minnesota, 


















Missouri Iowa. 
scRRR ROE. LADD, M00 Polen err, Doe 
3 e ; 
street, Philadelphia. Send for Circulars. 
3m 





CARPETINGS! 
BRUSSELS, _ 
TAPESTRY, 
INGRAINS, 


OIL CLOTHS, 
STRAW MATTINGS, 
TURKISH RUGS, ETC., 


Contracted for previous to the large advance in 
prices, and will be sold very mucH Lower than if 
bought now. 


Lowest Prices Guaranteed! 


Franklin Crosby, 


(Late of Childs Crosby & Lane) 
96 Hanover Street, 


NEAR WASHINGTON STREET, 





UYW’S Treatiseon HOUSE PLANTS. Tells all 
about Slipping, Potting, Watering, Air, Light, 
eat, Frozen Plants, &c., &c. Also, How to destroy 
insects on plants. One copy sent, postage paid, from 
this office, on receipt of 10 cents in stamps. 


PARLOR FURNITURE. 


A select stock of Parlor Suits, Easy Chairs, Dining 
Chairs, Odd Chairs, Lounges, etc., made by ourselves 
expressly for retail trade, at manufacturers’ prices. 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS. 


A line of Raw Silks, Spun Silks; Satin, Satene 
Cashmere, Terry, Momie Cloths, Fringes, Tassels, 
Cords, Window Shades, and Cornices, 


AT LOW PRICES, 


WALNUT CURTAIN POLES, 


with trimmings 5 feet long, 


$1.87, 


Draperies and Shades made to order. Hair Mat- 
tresses made to order. Weare prepared to do first- 
class work, reupholsteri | repairing; will give 





GOLDTHWAIT BROS., 
569 Washington Street 


Up One Flight. 
184w 





JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO,’S 


BEEF, WINE AND IRON, 


The Best Nutritive Tonic, 
. ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE. 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 
504 Washington St., cor. Bedford Street, 





JOEL GOLDTHWAIT & Co, 
163 to 169 Washington street, 


Are just opening a Large Line of 


Tapestries, 
Three-Plys, 

Tapestry Ingrains, 
Extra Superfines and 
Superfines, 


Also, a Full Assortment of 


PLAIN AND FANCY 
MATTING, 


All of which were bought LOW and 
are to be sold CHEAP. 


JOEL GOLDTHWAIT & CO. 
163 to 169 Washington street. 


153mo 
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Emancipation Waist Pattern 50¢ 


MISS H. L. LANC 
ORIGINAL 


DRESS REFORM 


COMMITTEE ROOMS, 


4 PARK S8T., BOSTON 


Formerly Hamilton Place. 


Founded by the Dress Reform Com- 
mittee appointed by the 


New England Woman's Clab 


'TO LADIES who are unable to visit our 
|roomsand desirous of obtaining Custom 
a \made Under-garments, we have arrang- 
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> 


ALI 


edaschedule of measurements, whichif « 
carefully followed, we can fit you as well) 
as in person. 


| MEASURES TO BE TAKEN. 
F —( FOR )}— 
TRACY WAIST, EMANCIPATION SUIT © 
F CHEMELETTE, EMANCIPATION WAIST | oy 


*Bust Measure. No. of inches. 

Under Bust Measure. *Waist Measure, 
|*Length of Waist under Arm. 
| Hips, three inches below the Waist. 
Width of Back across Shoulders. 
Length of Back from Neck to Waist. 

| Length of Sleeve inside. 
|Length of Sleeve outside, 


|Length of Shoulder. Around Neck. 
| Arm Size, (high up.) 


S901ViVYS uO 


|Length of Drawers, from waist down. 
*MEASURE TO BE SENT FOR PATTERNS. 





Orders and measurements sent by & 


jmail, must be filled at the risk of the py 
jpurchaser. All goods aresent C. O. D. 5 
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MISS MARCELLA BALLARD, 


MALLINERY. 
Mourning orders promptly attended to. 


5 Temple Place, Boston, Room 4, 3wié 


—— 


ELLEN A. PIERSON. 


Teacher of SHORT-HAND WRITING. 


Terms, 50 cts, lesson. One lesson per week will 
ensure good PF chen ” 


11 Davis Street, Boston, Mass. 


DR. DIO ‘LEWIS'S SANITARIUM, 


At pty ae ‘This inatitation, 4 
m ent, is now open to inv " 
for circular to DR. LEWIS. Aslington Heights 


$5 to $20 Recmstitome,, Samples ro Se 
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